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Comment 


Thirteen Propositions 


ITH the publication of its last two issues, par- 

\) \) ticularly, there has been some comment by its 

readers and critics that THE Symposium has 

failed to take an unequivocal position toward those 

matters about which it is nowadays customary to expect 

a position to be taken. The editors of THE Symposium, 

therefore, wish to reaffirm certain of the policies of the 

magazine, and to state explicitly certain other policies 
that have heretofore remained in the background: 


1. THE Symposium has been and remains a critical re- 
view. 

As such, its chief concern is the critical treatment of 
ideas and methods in every intelligible field of discourse, 
primarily in philosophy, literature, and the arts. Its in- 
terests lie directly in what marxists call the ‘“superstruc- 
ture’, within the cultural environment, only secondarily 
and indirectly in the social-economic environment. 


2. The critical point of view does not present us with 
simple alternatives. 

When Lenin maintained in Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism that there are only two epistemological theo- 
ries, a materialistic and an idealistic, he may have been 
showing himself a good party disciplinarian, but he was 
surely proving himself a crude and naive philosopher. 
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Developed criticism does more than stuff experience into 
a left or right hand drawer, tag it good or bad, fascist or 
communist, beautiful or ugly. The furniture of developed 
criticism is more intricately designed. 


3. Simple alternatives arise in practice, from the 
exigencies of social action. 

For, though we may understand how far from meeting 
our critical moral claims is any recognized political 
party, yet on the ballot there are only four or five. We 
may analyse all the subtle relations involved in either 
hoarding our money or leaving it in the bank, but our 
action must be just the one or the other. We may feel the 
moral coarseness of both the revolutionary and the coun- 
ter-revolutionary positions, and may make a thousand 
modifications for our private position; but when the 
revolution itself begins there is certainly, if we are to be 
socially effective at all, an intelligible sense in which we 
must be on one side or the other. 


4. Even, however, from the point of view of social action, 
alternatives are often not so simple nor so apparent as they 
might seem to be. 

The moving, dialectic nature of events alters our 
choices as we make them, shifts their relations and conse- 
quences as we try to carry them out. The pressure of 
history easily turns the liberal supporters of the new 
President into semi-fascists; the strictest constitution- 
alists are, as we write, eager to unite executive and 
legislative, and to call un-American any objection to 
what is in effect government by decree. Alternatives are 
especially confused when a longer element of prediction 
enters: We must, we are told, take sides with bour- 
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geoisie or proletariat, and prepare for the coming strug- 
gle for power. But, in the complex social structure of 
present-day America, how relevant in practice and how 
illuminating in theory is the usual crude statement of 
the division into bourgeoisie and proletariat? and what 
reasonably prudent man will expect the course of his- 
tory, confining itself to his rigorous schema, to offer him 
just the revolution he finds in his textbooks? 


5. In the present world, politics and economics are in- 
extricably united. 

This no longer needs the demonstration that Marx 
once gave it. And not only is government everywhere 
“in business’; the further marxian contention that the 
government of a state is in its functioning the repre- 
sentative of the economically dominant group, is by 
now sufficiently evident. There could have been no more 
striking proof than the first two weeks (at the end of 
which this is written) of Roosevelt’s administration. 
Every emergency resource of the government, billions 
after billions of dollars, poured out to support the banks 
in their crisis; and after three and a half years (for many 
of them it has lasted their lifetimes) of thezr crisis, the 
unemployed millions, who have no bank deposits, are 
still unfed. 


6. The natural end of the industry of any soctety 1s the 
providing of material goods to the individuals of the society 
in question, in proper subordination to moral and spiritual 
goods. 

Not, of course, that any industrial system has ful- 
filled or will ever adequately fulfill this end. Nor that 
other ends may not concomitantly be fulfilled. 
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7. The capitalist method of production together with the 
capitalist scheme of property relations no longer does nor 
can sufficiently fulfill this natural end. 

In point of fact, the capitalist method has always been 
— compared for example with the feudal method — a 
perversion: for the end of capitalist production is by the 
nature of capitalism not goods to consume, to contribute 
to the well-being of people, but ‘exchange-value’, 
profit. When profit stops, U. S. Steel shuts down, how- 
ever much steel might be used in rebuilding slums; 
vegetables rot, however hungry the poor. 

The perversion of capitalism has been by now clearly 
enough proved in theory and displayed in fact. And if 
the bankers’ statisticians tell us that this depression, 
like all others, will one day be over, our reply is a refusal 
to accept morally a system that necessitates recurring 
depressions of the capitalist type, however prosperous 
—and it is a most specious prosperity — the heights 
between. 

The present stages of capitalism, furthermore, fail to 
provide an organic place for an increasing number of 
persons (the unemployed, the artists and intellectuals, 
the inactive rentiers); they are having an increasingly 
degrading moral effect on individuals who do have a 
place in the system — Capone, Insull, Mitchell are 
only Box Office examples; and they more and more 
imminently threaten to destroy all vestiges of civiliza- 
tion in a series of increasingly violent imperialist wars. 


8. There must be a revolutionary change in the methods 
of production and in property relations. 

The degree to which capitalism is capable of internal 
development is, though more extensive than commu- 
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nists understand, limited, and these limits are by now 
pretty clearly recognizable. To call the necessary change 
“revolutionary” is partly, of course, a question of verbal 
usage, but it will serve to emphasize how considerable is 
the change required, and that it must be brought about 
by means not admitted as legal by capitalist society. 


9. This change involves the collectivization of naturally 
social property. 

Here, from the standpoint of social practice, is where 
a line can be strictly drawn, where aclear choice emerges. 
In this country at the present time ‘naturally social 
property’ includes what can be referred to, though with 
some ambiguity, as the means of production and dis- 
tribution: factories, land used for commodity-produc- 
tion, banks, wholesaling agencies, stores, means of com- 
munication and transport, etc. It is indeed difficult to 
see how a disinterested critic — that is, a critic who 
both is capable of analysing the problem and has no 
impelling private stake in the present property structure 
— can avoid the conclusion that such collectivization is 
a necessary condition, though by no means a sufficient 
condition, not merely of social advance but even of the 
preservation of western civilization. 


10. This economic change can be accomplished only 
along with the seizure of political power by those attempting 
to bring about the change. 

The belief that collectivization can be brought about 
through education and ordinary parliamentary means 
(which parliamentary means are themselves part of the 
structure of capitalism) is not justified. How violent 
must be the non-legal steps whereby control is gained 
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over the machinery of state power (control, that 1s, over 
the armed forces and the bureaucracy), it will be for his- 
tory to decide. No moral man will advocate armed in- 
surrection for its own sake; and few, even as a means to 
an end. Yet a moral man who is likewise a realist will 
recognize that objective social conditions may some- 
times be such that violence is inevitable for any alter- 
native: revolution, counter-revolution, or — as is now 
the case in this country — maintaining the status quo. 
And he will wish, therefore, not to welcome insurrection, 
but to have what violence there must be put to its most 
fruitful uses. 


11. The motive power to bring about the politico-eco- 
nomic change can come only from mass pressure, under the 
leadership of a militant and organized party. 

The triviality of ‘reformist’ attempts is demonstrated 
by the whole history of this (and every other) country. 
And the mass movement, which alone can bring a more 
than surface alteration, will dissipate itself, will accom- 
plish nothing of lasting importance, unless it is chan- 
nelized by, made coherent and articulate by an adequate 


party. 


12. The communist party in this country, the one group 
that 1s clear about the aim of the politico-economic program, 
1s not acceptable: at the level of social practice it fails to ad- 
just its methods to the specific character of the United 
States; and, in theory, it relates the politico-economic pro- 
gram to inacceptable moral and spiritual goods. 

The official communist party in this country — like 
most orthodox marxisms — is useless. It is, first, in its 
practical tactics, hopelessly sectarian: as its failure to 
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take effective advantage of the unrivalled opportunities 
of the last three and a half years amply proves. It is, on 
the one hand, in its exaggerated internationalism (which 
is actually Slavophilism), equalitarianism, ‘revolution- 
ary optimism’, in its conception of the possibilities of 
social development and its vision of the future anarchic 
heaven on earth, ridiculously utopian; and, on the other, 
in the cluttering ideology with which it loads and im- 
pedes its political activities, in its conceptions and 
analyses of literature, art, morality, religion, and human 
nature, it is barbaric. 

The moral and spiritual goods should not be the direct 
concern of a politico-economic party at the present 
time. If its program is acceptable at the level of social 
practice and if it does not conflict with these moral and 
spiritual goods, then that program is just, is all that 
should be attempted, and all that any individual has a 
right to ask for. The required party, therefore, should 
shake off its ideological scaffolding, leaving the cultural 
construction for individuals in their non-political ca- 
pacities, and organize simply, clearly, and directly at the 
level of social practice, accepting as dogma only some 
form of the politico-economic program outlined in Prop- 
ositions 7-10. 


13. The primary business of criticism 1s always at the 
critical level; but at the present time it is necessary for the 
critical point of view to recognize also the issues at the level 
of social practice, and to study the relations between the two 
levels; and to attempt to reconcile the just side of the polttico- 
economic issue with values acceptable at the critical level. 

Theory and practice, though always related, and 
though harmonizing them is a principal task of the good 
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life, will always remain really distinct, at genuinely dif- 
ferent levels of being. The marxian alleged synthesis of 
theory and social practice is an actual confusion, for the 
instrument of the one — the mind — is of a different 
order of subtlety from the instrument of the other — 
mass feelings and activities. 

The moral and spiritual goods to which, in the end, 
social practice should be subordinate, are, for us, given 
by the tradition of western civilization, generally; and, 
further, by the American cultural tradition. However 
vague and merely emotive it may at times seem to be to 
speak of ‘the western tradition’, and however arbitrary 
may be our judgments about what legitimately belongs 
to it, itis yet not empty of content. Indeed, it is the pos- 
sibility that THE Symposium takes a place, however 
minor and humble, in that tradition, that justifies THE 
SYMPOSIUM to its editors. And it is the increasing prob- 
ability that revolutionary change — and such change 
only — will conserve what is best in the tradition, that 
justifies revolution. 

James BurnHAM 
Puitiep WHEELWRIGHT 
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: YSTIC’ is a word at which one almost winces, so 
M constantly has it been taken in vain, prosti- 
tuted to the uses of undisciplined sentiment 

and pious languors. Yet he who has read the masters of 
the art of mental prayer knows that the higher graces of 
the spiritual life crown the faithful practise of charity 
and humility, the frequent reception of the Sacrament, 
the diligent exercise of meditation. The unitive way pre- 
supposes the purgative and the illuminative. God’s 
habitual methods are indeed not to be prescribed as 
limiting Him: He makes use of special providences for 
some elect souls. But normally, the progress of the mys- 
tic follows a well-worn path: a course charted in many 
languages and differing terminologies, variously divided 
into stages; nevertheless it is manifestly one and the 
same course. And it moves to permanent peace and joy, 
peace in joy, through privation, despoliation, pain. Of 
the great contemplatives it may truly be said that they 
“were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they 
might obtain a better resurrection.” A distinguished 
contemporary critic has indeed made it a stone of stum- 
bling and a rock of offence that he finds the history of 
mysticism a “chronicle of distress,” “one long outcry of 
agony, deepening at times into despair.’’! A high calling, 
a hard calling: not an escape from the responsibilities of 

1 Paul Elmer More, The Catholic Faith, p. 302. 
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life in the world to indolence of mind and relaxation of 
will, but the summons to a life which keeps the Com- 
mandments and the Counsels as well, a dying life, as the 
mystics have called it, because the world is crucified unto 
them and they unto the world. 


I 


Some critics have called Crashaw a mystic, a great 
mystic; others have called him no mystic at all. Again, 
some others have thought him a reader of mystical lit- 
erature but not himself a mystic.? 

If the alternatives be regarded as mutually exclusive, 
they are not easy to choose between. How is one in- 
fallibly to recognize, in a treatise on mysticism, that the 
writer speaks from experience, ex auditis et visis; with 
authority, and not as the scribes? Perhaps it is not 
difficult with uneducated women like St. Teresa and St. 
Angela de Foligno; but how about cultivated and widely 
read persons like St. Francis of Sales and Fr. Augustine 
Baker? The difficulty increases with the development of 
the historic sense. How about the writers of our own 
day, Evelyn Underhill *and Dom Butler and Baron von 
Higel, for example — to cite a few quite different types? 
These are persons learned in the ‘literature’ of the sub- 
ject — in the writings of the great mystics as well as in 
the vast number of commentaries upon them and trea- 
tises concerning them. Does their reading preclude their 
experience? There are learned poets, poets whose mem- 
ories, and whose verses, are rich with ‘classical allusions’, 
yet who are none the less genuinely poets: Milton is but 


2 Cf, Barker, Church Quarterly Review, April 1923, pp. 61-3, and Osmond, Mystical 
Poets of the English Church, Chapter V. 
I have in mind especially such poems of Miss Underhill’s as “Stigmata” (Im- 


manence, 19). 
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the chief English example. Of Crashaw himself, the 
prefacer.of Steps to the Temple says that he had in his 
memory, “under locke and key in readinesse, the richest 
treasures of the best Greeke and Latine Poets. .. .” 
Some have even asserted that Crashaw’s best poems are 
his free translations, yet no one has denied the genuine- 
ness of Crashaw’s poetic gift. 

Of course a learned poet may make use of ‘classical 
allusions’ — not because he cannot invent new phrases 
or figures, still less to parade his erudition; but to enrich 
his work with overtones, to put it forward not as a 
novelty but as belonging to a great tradition; prizing 
not the new but true, not the innovation but the /oci 
communes. 

Why may not the same be true of the mystic of liter- 
ary and philosophical erudition? He recognizes himself 
as compassed about with a great cloud of witnesses, as 
entered into a fellowship international as well as eternal. 
May he not delight in using the language and the 
images, the classical, traditional metaphors of his pred- 
ecessors, though the experience he seeks to convey be 
his own? Generations of mystics since Origen and St. 
Bernard have turned to the Song of Songs for phrases and 
imagery to express their passion. 

May it not be conceded, too, that a certain sort of 
refinement brings with it a modesty about confessing to 
special graces, laying claim to special revelations: 
There is a kind of well-bredness which shrinks from 
talking of itself, even from that sort of public self-casti- 
gation involved in Bunyan’s extravagant claim to be the 
chief of sinners. To hesitate, even to refrain from narrat- 
ing one’s ‘personal experience’ of religion, one’s chron- 
icle of alternated aridity and sweetness in prayer; to 
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take refuge in the traditional phrases of the Inner Life; 
to make one’s own the classic images: this may be the 
way of the timorous or the spiritually decadent. But it 
may also be the way of the truly humble who will to lose 
themselves in the multitude of those who believe and 
love. 

There is nothing mutually exclusive about learning 
and devotion, or about reading and experience. There 
are those who read without experience, who read as a 
substitute for experience, who seek to compensate by a 
well-stocked memory for an absence of imaginative fer- 
tility and quickness, intellectual curiosity, love. But 
this need not be. Reading can stimulate to emulation by 
examples of heroic piety; it can fire the faith, inflame 
the affections. 

This is not intended as special pleading for Crashaw, 
who must indeed not be represented as ambitious of the 
honors of the great mystic or as making any such claim 
for himself. It is merely an attempt to put the difficulty, 
the complexity which attends any effort to decide 
whether his use of mystical language and imagery is 
purely literary. 

2 

How can the reader distinguish the first-hand from 
the derivative? The claim of immediacy may of course 
in some instances be proffered; but supposing it is not? 
Can one transcend the subjective test — the feeling 
that this sounds like the testimony of an actor or of an 
eye witness; this is strong, this is vivid, this is intense — 
perhaps, this is simple: fumbling and groping, stam- 
mering, uncertain articulation give doubtless a superior 
impression of sincerity over facility of utterance, flow of 


rhetoric, glibness. 
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By such a test Crashaw would surely be acquitted of 
any mystical experience, for there is no halting or 
faltering in his speech. The words come to him easily 
and copiously. His early secular verses exhibit some of 
the astringency and tautness of Donne’s closely written 
lines; but most of the religious poems flow lushly.‘ 
The most intense and deep and sacred phrases are called 
into play without, one is at first inclined to think, due 
sense of their intenseness and depth. And their facile 
repetition seems to weaken the effect that a single or an 
infrequent use might create. 

Yet this is perhaps but to indulge in another vicious 
contrast. True piety may often stammer; he who has 
done or felt, the men of action or of passion, may want 
for literary competence. Rhetoric and oratory have 
indeed become terms almost of contempt in our day. 
But one need seek no more recondite example than St. 
Augustine, that richly endowed and tropical nature, 
so almost equally compounded of intellect and sensi- 
bilities, so almost equally blessed by nature and grace, to 
discover a teacher of rhetoric and a writer of extraordi- 
nary literary skill and eloquence the genuineness and 
depth and intensity of whose religious experience no 
caviller has dared doubt. One may speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels and still have charity. 


3 


The case is, however, still not complete. Is there not 
ground for suspicion that Crashaw is a mere literary man 
playing with mysticism in the fact that he deals little if 
at all with the earlier states and stages of the mystical 
journey, little if at all with the penitential and the 

4 Cf. George Williamson, The Donne Tradition, pp. 111-23. 
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purgatorial, little with aridity and the Dark Night; that 
he sings not of conflict with doubts and sins but of peace, 
happiness, ecstatic joy? We have only to compare his 
poems with Herbert’s to feel that difference. There 1s 
but one of Crashaw’s ‘‘Charitas Nimia,” which recalls 
Herbert’s ‘songs of experience’ with their low pitch, 
their psychological detail, their subjectivity, their honest 
analysis of a soul which woz its right to be called ‘holy’. 
We believe Herbert when he writes: 

I know the ways of pleasure, the sweet strains, 

The lullings and the relishes of it; 

The propositions of hot blood and brains; 

What mirth and music mean; what love and wit... . 

My stuff is flesh, not brass... . 
We feel sure that renouncing the world was for Herbert 
no mere liturgical formula. He had tasted the world’s 
pleasures and found them not altogether savorless. 

But of Crashaw we feel more doubtful. It is easy to 
think of him as a cloistered and academic soul, shielded 
and sheltered from ‘life’ by his Fellowship and his 
Church; thrown by the Puritan insurrection upon the 
world, it is true, but incapable of action even in his own 
behalf. An anima naturaliter bona, if not Christiana: 
a weak, ritualistic pietist, who fed on effeminate manu- 
als of devotion while the manly fought for King and 
Church; who forsook the Church of his youth when it 
fell upon days of persecution, and fled the land. ‘Good’, 
indeed — but without the moral vigor or courage to 
endure the rigors of life in the ‘world’; without capacity 
for the ascetic discipline necessary to the heroism of the 
genuine mystic. 
Does not the absence of doubt and conflict and con- 

sciousness of sin in his poetry simply reveal him as, 
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so far from having reached the goal, not having even 
entered upon the arduous journey of the mystic? Was 
he not a mere devotee whose overwrought sensibilities 
found spiced nourishment in contemplating the ma- 
terialistic cults of post-Tridentine Romanism — the 
Precious Blood, the Sacred Wounds, the Sacred Heart? 

Against this at first sight very plausible interpretation 
it must be urged that, quite clearly, Crashaw’s way of 
life, both at Cambridge and later, was austere, even 
rigorous. The Preface of Steps to the Temple describes his 
“rare moderation of diet,” his temperance in respect to 
wines: “hee never created a Muse out of distempers, 
nor with our Canary scribblers.”* From his visits to 
Little Gidding, where he shared in the nightly vigils of 
the community, he habituated himself to 

A hasty Portion of praescribed sleep, 

Obedient slumbers, that can wake and weep. 
Returned to Cambridge, he ‘“‘often watched” in Little 
St. Mary’s Church, “offered more prayers in the night, 
than others usually offer in the day. . . .” 

The friend of his sojourn in Paris, Fr. Thomas Carr, 
confessor to the English nuns, convincingly paints a yet 
more ascetic figure, devoid of all concern for worldly 
possessions, pleasures, ambitions, indifferent to food and 
sleep, speaking but of his Creator. He had wholly called 

His thoughts from earth, to live above in the aire 
A very bird of paradice. No care 

Had he of earthly trashe. What might suffice, 

To fitt his soule to heavenly exercise, 

Sufficed him: and may we guesse his hart 

By what his lipps brings forth, his onely part 


5 Crashaw himself, in his “Apologie for the precedent Hymne,” stigmatizes his 
countrymen who “drink up all Spaine in Sack” — those who “drinke till they turn 
from men to beasts.” 
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Is God and godly thoughtes. . . . 

What he might eate or weare he tooke no thought. 

His needfull foode he rather found then sought. 

He seekes no downes, no sheetes, his bed’s still made 

If he can find a chaire or stoole, he’s layd, 

When day peepes in, he quitts his restless rest 

And still, poore soule, before he’s up he’s dres’t. 

Thus dying did he live... . 

This is not the picture of a sacristy Christian or ritu- 

alist, still less a religious voluptuary. Nor is it the picture 
of a militant saint. It is the picture of a contemplative. 


4 

Prayer is not idleness; meditation is not indolence. 
In Crashaw’s words, ““Love’s passives are his activ’st 
part.” 

In the seventeenth century, English religion found 
little place for contemplation or the contemplatives; and 
its devotional prose, as an intelligent student has re- 
cently pointed out,* exhibits “very little that is mysti- 
cal,”” is characterized rather by a “certain practical 
strenuousness, a constant and unremitting earnestness.” 
Manchester al Mondo tells us indeed of a “‘kind of Ar- 
reption to Heaven”: Rapitur Anima, cum coelestia 
contemplatur, et contemplando jucundatur. And Sir 
Thomas Browne hints of deep mysteries: “‘Christian 
annihilation, ecstasies, exolution, liquefaction, trans- 
formation, the Kiss of the spouse, gustation of God, and 
ingression into the divine shadow. . . .” But how few 
these glimpses of a religious life beyond the elementary, 
of a religious life which has passed beyond the struggle 
between good and evil, for which morality has been 
swallowed up in love and devotion. 

6 Helen C. White, English Devotional Literature, 1600-40, pp. 222-3. 
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Hugh Cressy, a contemporary of Crashaw’s who also 
made the passage from Canterbury to Rome, published 
in 1647 an apologia for his conversion. In it he turns to 
impressive account the absence of a developed devo- 
tional life in the Church of England. The Protestant 
Religion, he says, “‘renouncing all Evangelicall Coun- 
sells of Perfection, as voluntary poverty, Charity, etc., 
and their avarice having swallowed all the revenewes 
which nourished men in a solitary life of meditation and 
contemplation, they both want such effectuall helpes 
thereto, and dare not for feare of being censured as halfe- 
Catholiques commend or practise the meanes proper and 
conducing to it, insomuch as the very name of Con- 
templation is unknown among them, I meane in the 
mysticall sence. . . .”’? That Cressy’s charge was all too 
true we know from the suspicion and persecution which 
beset such a book as Cosins’ Devotions (an attempt at 
supplying for Anglican ladies such a manual of private 
prayers and acts of worship as was common and prized 
among the Romanists) and such an institution as Little 
Gidding. 

There is no evidence whatever for attributing Cra- 
shaw’s change of religion to doctrinal dissatisfaction with 
Anglicanism. As Canon Beeching has well remarked, 
Crashaw’s “‘Apologie for the fore-going Hymne [in 
honor of St. Teresa] as having been writt when the au- 
thor was yet among the protestantes” contains, curi- 
ously enough, no reference to Protestantism; nor is 
there, indeed, any line in the Hymne which betrays any 
taint of Protestantism. But it is perhaps still more 
striking that one can search in vain the Letter to the 
Countess of Denbigh, written to hasten her surrender to 

7 Exomologesis, p. 641; and cf. pp. 635-6. 
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Rome, without finding any hint, let alone any explicit 
statement, of Roman claims or any answer to Anglican 
objections. 


What Magick-Bolts, what Mystick Barrs 
Maintain the Will in these strange Warrs? 


Crashaw asks; he says nothing of reason or reasons. 

The religion of Andrewes and Laud and Cosins and 
Montagu: this was Crashaw’s religion while he was yet 
“among the Protestants.” It was a religion which 
differed from Rome principally through allowing greater 
latitude: against the Puritans, it defended the funda- 
mentals of Catholic doctrine and practice as, indeed, 
not required or commended, but, as, on the other hand, 
allowed by the generosity of Anglican formularies and 
not legally to be forbidden. 

Seventeenth century Anglo-Catholicism had in com- 
mon with that of today its virtual congregationalism. 
It would be avowed and zealously defended by certain 
bishops and parish priests, who would exalt the prayer 
book and the episcopate and the altar. But it would be 
denounced with equal zeal by others, who would set the 
communion table outside the chancel, deem episcopacy 
a rag of popery, and find in sermons, not prayers, the 
purpose of church-going. 

This confusion of tongues troubles a certain sort of 
scrupulously logical mind; but it is difficult to suppose 
that it seriously troubled Crashaw. Till the Civil War, 
he must have found in Peterhouse, under Cosins, a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere in which to practise a life of devo- 
tion according to Catholic models. 

What must have troubled Crashaw is what, by his own 
statement, troubled Cressy. Anglicanism, even of the 
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Laudian school, did little to provide for the needs of 
those who heard and longed to obey the Lord’s words, 
“Be ye perfect.” Its energy was spent in defending, 
against Puritan vituperation, the bare essentials of a 
reformed Catholicism. But Rome was the mother of the 
saints and the mystics. Anglican essays at the devotional 
life seemed timorous and amateurish in comparison. 
Rome had its ‘spiritual directors’ under whose tutelage 
devout souls could make progress in mental prayer and 
meditation. It had its monasteries where the contem- 
plative might pass his days in learning to despise himself 
and adore his God; “Kingdomes of contentfull Calls” 
where 

The self-remembering Soul sweetly recovers 

Her Kindred with the Starrs; not basely hovers 

Below: But meditates her immortal way 


Home to the originall sourse of Light 
and intellectuall Day. 


It had its heroes of the Faith, who feared no charge of 
‘enthusiasm’, confined themselves to no ‘reasonable 
service’ but ventured all: those 


Ripe Men of Martyrdom, that could reach down 
With strong armes, their triumphant crown. 


In 1585 the Jesuit, Parsons, taunts his Anglican 
opponent in controversy: “But here I would demand of 
M. Buny in sincerity where or when, any of his religion 
did either make or set forthe (of themselves) any one 
treatise of this kinde of subject? I meane, of devotion, 
pietie and contemplation.” 

Where are your books of devotion; where are your 
houses of contemplatives; where are your saints and your 
mystics? These are the questions which a Crashaw would 
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find it difficult to answer while he was yet “among the 
Protestants.” 

The immediate cause of Crashaw’s conversion was 
doubtless, as Anthony a Wood says, his “infallible 
foresight that the Church of England would be quite 
ruined by the unlimited fury of the Presbyterians.” 
But surely the final cause was the desire to join himself 
to the communion of the saints and the mystics. And 
it may well be that from the writings of St. Teresa came 
the final strong impulsion. 


5 
Which of the Catholic mystics did Crashaw know? 


It is singular that he invokes none save St. Teresa, for 
it is scarcely likely that a man of his tastes and erudi- 
tion stopped at a single author. 

There is no problem of reckoning available transla- 
tions, for Crashaw was competent at the vernacular as 
well as the classic tongues, and read French, Italian, 
Spanish. The last two he taught himself; and it is a 
likely conjecture that he acquired Spanish in order to 
read in her own language the St. Teresa whose auto- 
biography he may first have known in the English 
version of 1611 or of 1623. 

It need not be supposed that Crashaw was limited to 
the “Spanish mystics’. In his Glorious Epiphany, he 
cites the Christian neo-Platonist who called himself 
Dionysius the Areopagite. He must have known St. 
Augustine and St. Bernard at least of the Fathers; and 
of the moderns, certainly that great Christian humanist 
and rhetorician with whose spirit and style he has so 
much in common, St. Francis of Sales. The Traicté de 
? Amour de Dieu was richly rendered into English in 
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1630 by Thomas Carr, who was later, in Paris, to be- 
friend Crashaw and to edit his Carmen Deo Nostro. 

But the Spanish mystics he surely read — doubtless 
Francisco de Osuna and Juan de los Angeles and Luis de 
Leon and Diego de Estella and Juan de la Cruz. 

Incomparably the greatest of these is of course St. 
John; and one is at first puzzled that there is neither 
mention of him anywhere in Crashaw nor any obvious 
reminiscence of his ‘passionate canticles’ (which Gosse 
feels sure Crashaw must have read) and his treatises. 
I too have no real doubt that Crashaw knew St. John of 
the Cross. There are two reasons, however, why it would 
be unlikely that any direct influence could be traced. 
In the first place, the language and the imagery of mysti- 
cism, especially what has been called nuptial mysticism, 
are so traditional that one would find it difficult to prove 
whether a Crashaw drew it from the Song of Songs, or 
St. Augustine, or St. Bernard, or St. Teresa, or St. 
Francis of Sales. Crashaw might have drawn his imagery 
from St. John, but there is no reason to doubt that he 
did draw it from St. Teresa. 

In the second place, Crashaw was, despite differences 
in sex and learning, temperamentally nearer to St. 
Teresa. Among the mystics there are at least two 
clearly distinguishable types: the philosophically 
minded, usually (though not invariably) in the neo- 
Platonic tradition — St. Augustine, the pseudo-Diony- 
sius, Eckhart, the author of the Cloud of Unknowing, St. 
John of the Cross; and the imagistically minded, those 
who are especially subject to visions and trances — 
Suso, St. Teresa. 

The first of these types pursues the via negativa: God 
is really unlike any created thing; and we reach Him by 
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voiding our memories and fancies of images as we void 
our wills of desires. The latter type never forsakes its 
picture-thinking, its symbols, drawn principally from 
the rhetoric of profane love. To one God is “ Best known 
not defining Him,” a “deep and luminous darkness’’; 
to the other, He is Heavenly Archer, the Ravisher, the 
Bridegroom. 

It is clearly the latter type which attracts Crashaw. 
He is not in the least a metaphysician or even, to use a 
vaguer term, a philosopher. His religion is of the dogmat- 
ical and sacramental sort. The philosophic type of mystic 
is but slightly concerned with the fact of an historic 
Incarnation: what concerns him is the birth of the Logos 
in the soul of the devout believer; and the death of sin 
in the believer and of the believer to the world; and the 
resurrection of the soul to a new order of values. How 
remote all of this from Crashaw’s world of ideas and 
emotions. 

It is worthy of comment that Crashaw’s Teresian 
poems spring from his reading of her life, not of her 
Interior Castle or Way of Perfection, just as his Latin 
epigrams are suggested not by the Epistles but the 
Gospels, and not by the Sermon on the Mount but by 
the Miracles. One has only to contrast the themes and 
the genesis of Herbert’s poems to see what, at center, 
differentiates Crashaw from his predecessor. 


6 


Crashaw’s imagination was fired by the incident of 
St. Teresa and the seraph. She herself, in her Life, 
records it as a vision that she saw a seraph “with a long 
Dart of gold in his hand; and at the end of the iron be- 
low, me thought, there was a little fire; and I conceaved, 
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that he thrust it, some severall times, through my verie 
Hart. . . “’ Fhe Saint adds the comment: “The paine of 
it, was so excessive, that it forced me to utter those 
groanes; and the suavitie, which that extremity of 
paine gave, was also so very excessive, that there was 
no-desiring at all tobe riddiofits' a.” 

According to Roman Catholic authority, this was not 
a mere vision. At the autopsy, and at exhumations, the 
saint’s heart was found still to bear the wound of the 
angel, “‘a deep horizontal wound almost dividing the 
heart in two, as is still to be seen through the crystal 
reliquary in the monastery of Alba... .’ 

The saint herself, however, treats the wound, and the 
pain, as psychic, not physical; and Crashaw, who doubt- 
less did not know of the physical stigmata, follows her 
in treating the wound as that spiritual incision called by 
the mystics the wound of Love. 

St. John of the Cross writes: “. . . beside the many 
Kinds of God’s visits to the soul, in which He wounds it 
with love, there are certain secret touches of love, which, 
like a fiery arrow, pierce and penetrate the soul, and 
kindle it with the fire of love. These are properly called 
the wounds of love. . . . These wounds inflame the 
will, and the soul becomes so enveloped with fire as to 
appear consumed thereby.” 

The Wound of Love is an advanced mystical state in 
which God pierces the soul with such darts of fire that 
pain and joy are simultaneous and of equal strength: 
joy, because God loves the soul and longs for it and visits 
it; pain, because the soul cannot love God as He deserves, 
because God’s visitations are temporary — succulence 


¢ 


9 Albert Farges, Mystical Phenomena ... , p. 28. 
10 Poulain, Des Graces d’Oraison, XI, 13. 
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succeeded by drought, because the body cannot endure 
the strain put upon it by intense spiritual states, because 
the soul longs for death and perfect union with its Spouse. 

A commingling in equal intensity of pain and joy: a 
special figure, the oxymoron, rhetorically corresponds to 
the wound of love and is the almost inevitable expression 
of it as the paradox is the almost inevitable expression 
of the Incarnation. St. Bernard writes of molesta sua- 
vitas and suavis molestia. St. Francis of Sales compares 
the wound of love to the juice of pomegranates, ‘‘so com- 
pounded of sweete and soure, that one can hardly dis- 
cerne, whether it delights the taste more by its sweetish 
tarteness or tarte sweetenesse.”’ St. John, using a strong 
phrase which St. Teresa and Crashaw also use, apostro- 
phizes: “‘O delicious wound, then, and the more delicious 
the more cautery of love penetrates the inmost sub- 
stance of the soul, burning all it can burn that it may 
supply all the delight it can give.” And St. Teresa: ““No 
small mortification will be needed to restrain this most 
delicious pain.” The soul “is conscious of having re- 
ceived a delicious wound, but cannot discover how, 
nor who gave it, yet recognizes it as a most precious 
grace, and hopes the hurt will never heal.” 

The mystic suffers excruciating pains in the spirit and 
sometimes in the body, yet so far from wishing release 
from his suffering he prays God to continue it, to wound 
him yet more deeply. With St. Teresa, he affirms: ‘‘We 
are indiscreet and think that, as this pain is sweet and 
enjoyable, we cannot have too much of it. We covet 
it beyond measure, and do all we can to augment our 
longings, so that sometimes people die of such emotions.” 
The wound of love “causes a pain, keen although sweet 
and delicious, from which the soul could not escape even 
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if it wished; this, however, it never desires.”’ And Francis 
of Sales: “This is admirable in the woundes received 
from the divine love, that their paine is delightful; and 
all that feele it, consent to it, and would not change this 
paine for all the pleasures of the world. There is no paine 
in Love, or if any, it is a beloved one.” 

This is the state which colors Crashaw’s mystical 
poems. He writes in The Hymne on St. Teresa of “a 
sweet and subtle Pain,” of “intolerable Joyes,” of the 
“sweetly-killing Dart,” of “delicious Wounds, that weep 
Balsam to heal themselves with’; in Prayer of ‘‘deli- 
cious deaths,” “‘dear and divine annihilations.” 

The “‘death more mystical and high” of the Hymne 
is the consequence of successive wounds made by the 
“dart thrice dipped in that rich flame,” the flame of 
Divine love. The death of the body is common to all; 
but the death of the soul, the morsangelorum, is the 
high privilege of the elect whom God has chosen to 
wound and enflame till they are all one wound, one 
flame. According to St. John, the “Divine cautery of 
love heals the wound which love has caused, and by 
each application renders it greater. The healing which 
love brings is to wound again what was wounded before, 
until the soul melts away in the fire of love. So when the 
soul shall become wholly one wound of love it will then 
be transformed in love, wounded with love.” “‘The 
enamored soul complains not of the wound of love itself, 
for the deeper the wound the greater is its joy, but that 
the heart being wounded, is not healed by being wounded 
unto death. The wounds of love are so deliciously sweet, 
that if they do not kill, they cannot satisfy the soul.” " 


il My citations throughout this section of the essay have been drawn from the 
loci classici for the ‘wound of love’: St. Teresa, Way of Perfection, cap. 19 and In- 
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. a death, in which who dies 
Loves his death, and dies again, 
And would forever be so slain. 
And lives, and dies; and knows not why 
To live, but that he thus may never leave to die. 


Thus he apostrophizes St. Teresa: 


These thy deaths so numerous 
Shall all at last die into one, 
And melt thy soul’s sweet mansion 
Like a soft lump of incense, hasted 
By too hota fire... . 


The ‘“‘crowd of loves and martyrdoms” amid which St. 
Teresa walks is a crowd of love’s martyrs, those who 
have been “‘love-slain witnesses,” who have died to the 
flesh and the world and time, died by the “‘sweet deaths 
of love.” 

Such a ‘mystic death’ is the privilege of elect souls in 
this life: physical existence is compatible with spiritual 
death to the interests of the body. The soul’s more 
abundant life in its crucifixion to the world and the 
world’s crucifixion to it is expressed in another oxy- 
moron. Crashaw writes in ““A Song”: 


Still live in me this loving strife 
Of living death and dying life: 

For while Thou sweetly slayest me 
Dead to myself, I live in Thee. 


‘Mystic’ is a name so readily appended to. Crashaw 
that one who seeks to verify this habitual impression 
will be surprised to find how few of the poems can by 


terior Castle, Mansion VI, cap. 2; St. John of the Cross, Spiritual Canticle, exposition 
of stanza 9 and Living Flame of Love, exposition of stanza 2; St. Francis of Sales, 
Treatise of the Love of God, Bk. V1, caps. 13 and 14. 
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any stretch of terms find inclusion under that category. 
The quantitative preponderance of the sacred over the 
secular poetry is exaggerated to one’s impressions by the 
superior interest and, barring the “‘ Wishes” and “‘ Music’s 
Duel,” the superior quality of thesacred:if, too, we judge 
a writer in terms of his own center we remember that 
Crashaw began with the Epigrammata Sacra and ended 
with Carmen Deo Nostro. But much of Crashaw’s reli- 
gious poetry meditates upon, adorns with baroque 
decoration, the great themes of Christian piety and 
worship: the Incarnation, the Holy Name, the Precious 
Blood, the Saints and Martyrs. 

There are but five or six of Crashaw’s poems which 
may fairly be called mystical: the three devoted to St. 
Teresa, the “Song” printed directly after “The Flaming 
Heart” and obviously belonging to the same sequence; 
and the two odes addressed to a young gentlewoman: 
“Prayer...” and “To the Same®PartyC@ouncil 
concerning her Choice.” “Prayer”? contains no such 
splendid passage as the conclusion to “The Flaming 
Heart,” but it is more sustained and stylistically self- 
consistent than the Teresian series and, because it lacks 
the narrative and special reference of the “Hymne” 
and “‘The Flaming Heart,” it gives at once a more per- 
sonal and more generalized version of what Crashaw 
understands the mystical experience to be. 

In Sancta Sophia, Father Augustine Baker speeks 
caustically of persons living “extroverted lives who read 
the mystics out of a vain curiosity, or to be thereby 
enabled to discourse of such sublime matters. .. .” 
There is much of this sort of reading in our own day; 
but not so did Crashaw read St. Teresa. He read her, it 
is clear, not as a literary exercise but as an act of piety; 
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and he avows the effect of his reading. He feels 


his warm heart hatch’d into a nest 
Of little eagles and young loves, whose high 
Flights scorn the lazy dust and things that die. 


In “ Prayer” he invites his reader to the contemplative 
life. It is a life of retreat from the world with its 


painted shapes, 
Peacocks and apes, 
Illustrious flies, 
Gilded dunghills, glorious lies. . . . 


¢ 


It is a life of virginity: the “young gentlewoman”’ to 
whom two of his poems are addressed has apparently 
been disappointed in love. She is assured that it is God’s 
heavenly art which has crossed her in her “‘mistaken 
love’; that she is designed for a far more worthy Spouse 
than this World of lies can give. She is to store up her 
““wise embraces.” 


for Him, Who is alone 
The Spouse of virgins, and the virgin’s Son. 


It is a life of solitude, disciplined to resist distractions 
from within as well as from without, from unruly affec- 
tions, straying fancies, indolence. The heart 


That studies this high art, 
Must be a sure house-keeper: 
And yet no sleeper. 


But if these conditions find compliance, with what 
rich graces is not God eager to reward the soul. Crashaw 
speaks not at all of “sensible locutions”’ or auditions or 
apparitions. But he promises that God will communi- 
cate to the devout soul ‘“‘Words which are not heard 
with ears” and “Sights which are not seen with eyes,” 
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Spiritual and soul-piercing glances 

Whose pure and subtle lightning flies 

Horne to the heart, and sets the house on fire’ 
And melts it down in sweet desire. . . . 


God will grant the soul “Amorous languishments” and 


ee KS 


“luminous trances,” “‘immortal kisses,” “‘divine em- 


eae dah Sas 


braces,” “inebriating pleasures.” 


Happy proof: She shall discover 
What joy, what bliss, 
How many heavens at once it is 


To have her God become her Lover. 
Austin WARREN 
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The spirit of wax works breathes 

On the afternoon of belated dragonflies 

Candor weighted moments are detained in culverts 
And the mouths of caves facing rivers, 

The year yearns, but unexpectantly; 

Bi bonk only the dust 

Settles again over the goldenrod. 


The heron has an engagement with the sunrise 
The forest is silent the waters are waiting. 


To catch the one retreating way 

By orreries ‘and perpetual calendars 

By regimens and a prognostication for Ever; 
Hidden in the cool grass 

In the shade of the chestnut 

Is this our peace. 

Neither the cloud (by the Pullman window 
Outside Saltillo) nor 

The fog (over Limoilou) 

Could hide it; 

A duel of stags charmed for tumultuous people 
Shining it calls from the sunbeaten arroyo; 
The voice of sand proclaims 


“The bridal of the earth and sky.” 


“Tm goin down to the river,” 
Gin tears fall on the table, 
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Stains bringing peace to nations; 
You'll find more smokes there 
“Than any place I know.” 

All the gash have cherry lips, 
There is no Saint Rose of Lima 
To wash herself with lye. 


Cuahtemoc has been waiting 

Across the centuries the Northern star, 

There are always lovers to keep him company, 
The clamor of hearts and somnolent voices. 
Where the Avenida de los Insurgentes enters the Paseo 
She stood by the glorieta 

Thinking of Mitla and more: “Old rhyme 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights.” 
The languid infinity of twilight 

Does not remind her of the blood flower. 
Cuahtemoc watches the blue distant rampart 
In a land of ruins. 


Sifting the ashes of Eusebius 

Smoke wreaths rise from the dust, 

And where was capon there now was carp 
Caught in the auric tale. 


The lane runs through an alder thicket 
Warm wood odors lurk in the corners 
Of the line fence and the leaves 

Hide there whispering mingling 

In the drone of summer. 

In the graveyard the stone for Laban, 
Lost in a storm off Hatteras, mourning 
The son drowned on the coast of Ceylon, 
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Affirms compounded probabilities. 
Yarmouthsport is quiet (its trees 
Shade the visitor bound for Hyannis). 


What shadows are there in mirrors of silver 
Fairer than the vine trees of Edom 

Fairer than the shadows of summer 

In San Anton’. 


The lake grows lighter 

Trailing its shadows from the pine forest. 
Idly the waters wash. 

Red is streaking the lake 

The water in the dipper is still black. 


WALTER DONNELLY 


Notes on Hollywood Directors 
‘< \ coop Ph.D. thesis,” commented Eisenstein after 


he had seen what many consider the finest 

American talkie: Milestone’s 4// Quiet on the 
Western Front. The remark is significant. It sums up the 
American movie. What Eisenstein meant is that 4// 
Quiet shows that Milestone understands his medium, 
that his technical proficiency entitles him to a Ph.D. in 
cinematics. But, also that the film is not a creative 
effort. ““Now that you’ve shown that you know how to 
make a movie, let’s see you make one,” is what Eisen- 
stein in effect was saying. As we shall presently see, 
neither Milestone nor any of his contemporaries in 
Hollywood have been able to carry out Eisenstein’s 
injunction. For all its technical proficiency, Hollywood 
gives birth to perhaps one movie a year that is not 
aesthetically stillborn. 

The explanation is simply that the Hollywood di- 
rector has nothing to say. For the artist to create, 
however lamely, he must believe in something — real- 
ism, romanticism, Communism, his own importance, it 
doesn’t matter what. He must have standards of some 
sort, and feel a certain pride in maintaining them. He 
may let himself be bent by outside pressure to a greater 
or lesser extent, depending on his temperament, but his 
sense of integrity must draw the line somewhere. None 
of these things is true of even the most talented Holly- 
wood directors. They are not artists. They are crafts- 
men, specialists, technicians who turn out, perhaps 
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with stifled boredom or indignation, whatever the 
industry requires of them. Sometimes a talented di- 
rector gets a good scenario to work with, and the result 
is a film that is at least superficially interesting. More 
often, able directors waste themselves on hopeless 
scenarios. Whether the material is congenial or not, the 
Hollywood director accepts it without protest and 
dutifully sets to work on it. 

Chairs can be made this way but not works of art. 
There is something lacking in American movies, even 
the best of them, and that is a sense of personal con- 
viction. In my opinion, Hollywood has produced only 
two directors whose work is comparable to that of the 
greatest foreign directors. Theremay be morecompetent 
technicians in Hollywood than Von Stroheim and 
Griffith (though, making allowances for time, I doubt 
it), but there is no one with Griffith’s ardent belief in 
abstract ideas, no one with Stroheim’s passion for 
realism. That belief and that passion supply the driving 
force behind Greed and Intolerance and The Birth of a 
Nation. In such films one feels the director actually had 
something to say and that he was going to say it if the 
heavens fell and Mr. Zukor frowned. Furthermore, both 
Stroheim and Griffith were extreme egoists, who in- 
sisted on making their movies just as they thought they 
should be made and who didn’t hesitate to kick over the 
traces to get their own way. 

But the Hollywood director of our day is neither an 
egoist nor an idealist. He is a good little boy who swal- 
lows, perhaps with a wry face, whatever the Zukors and 
the Laemmles ladle out to him. This prevailing attitude 
makes it difficult to evaluate the American cinema of 
today in terms of its directors. For the same individual’s 
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work varies widely according to the quality of the 
scenario. There are able directors who have made 
dozens of utterly insignificant films. And there are quite 
undistinguished directors who have, by some fluke or 
other, managed to produce a single excellent film in the 
course of a misspent life. There is, furthermore, the 
matter of actors. The Hollywood rule seems to be that 
the best diréctors never get the best actors. Thus James 
Cagney’s genius for portraying the Irish mick is usually 
hampered by mediocre direction. John Barrymore gives 
distinction to many a commonplace film, and Garbo has 
only once in her Hollywood career had a first-rate 
director — Feyder, who made The Kiss. And so, with 
good directors making poor pictures and poor directors 
making good ones, with the actors often taking over a 
film entirely, it becomes difficult to write about Amer- 
ican movies in terms of their directors. Perhaps the 
twenty-first century critic will consider the Hollywood 
cinema as an impersonal, or rather multipersonal engi- 
neering product similar to the automobile. For the 
present, however, it is easier to think in the old terms 
and to regard the director as the decisive factor in the 
creation of even a Hollywood moving picture. 


DAVID WARK GRIFFITH at fifty-three is the 
dean of the world’s movie directors. He started out as 
an actor (he still affects the high striped collars, pearl 
grey derby, and British accent of old-school Broadway) 
and took up directing under protest. Almost from the 
beginning of the movies, when he was making two- 
reelers such as The Lonely Villa and One Avenging 
Conscience, he was recognized (and rightly) as The 
Great American Director. In 1914 he made his first 
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important picture, The Birth of a Nation, one of the 
sensational hits of all time. Two years later he produced 
an equally sensational box-office failure: Intolerance, a 
lengthy and lavish super-spectacle which remains his 
peak’ achievement. (Both Eisenstein and Pudovkin 
testify to its influence on their work.) Important works 
followed: Broken Blossoms (1919), Way Down East 
(1921), [sn’t Life Wonderful’, One Exciting Night (1923). 
Of late years his work has been consistently mediocre 
— The Battle of the Sexes, The Sorrows of Satan, Abra- 
ham Lincoln et al. Since the dismal failure of The 
Struggle last year, he has done no directing. He has been 
speaking on the radio this winter on a program ad- 
vertising Pond’s Face Cream. 


Unhappily D. W. Griffith has no place in a survey of 
American directors who are doing current work of 
interest. The utter collapse of Griffith, indeed, is one of 
the most tragic spectacles the American cinema has to 
offer. His historical importance can hardly be over- 
stated. He was the first director to build amoviein terms 
of cutting, or montage, which he used with magnificent 
effect in Intolerance and which was later adopted by the 
Russians as the cornerstone of their cinema. To Griffith 
goes the credit for the close-up, the fade-in, the fade- 
out, the ‘masked shot’ and many other technical de- 
vices that have long been commonplaces. And, most 
remarkable of all, a few of his films, despite their archaic 
photography and moth-eaten sentimentality, still have 
cinematic vitality. But it seems hopeless to expect any- 
thing more from him. At fifty-one he is ‘through.’ He 
has simply not grown into the present and has nothing 
to say to it. For Griffith is a profoundly unreflective 
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artist. He shows no understanding of his own work, and 
the fact that King George liked Intolerance obviously 
pleases him more than the chorus of critical acclaim that 
still salutes that masterpiece. Lacking the intelligence 
to understand either himself or the world he lives in, 
Griffith’s equipment for aesthetic survival consists only 
of an instinctive mastery of technique and a few in- 
tensely-felt moral ideas. Today his technique is obsolete 
and his ideas outmoded. There is nothing left for him 
except to reminisce twice a week, from 10:00 till 10:15 


over WJZ. 


KING VIDOR, once the brightest of Hollywood’s 
bright young directors, will celebrate his fortieth birth- 
day next year. Perhaps it is old age creeping on him, 
perhaps some subtler cause, but in any case he has done 
nothing of interest since 1929. He began directing in 
1912, at the age of eighteen, and has been steadily at it 
ever since. His most celebrated silent movie 1s The Big 
Parade (1925), ‘America’s war epic’, — though an intelli- 
gent minority prefers his Wi/d Oranges (1924), from the 
Hergesheimer novel. He also directed Marion Davies, 
whose talents as a comedienne have never been properly 
exploited, in two excellent satirical comedies, The 
Politic Flapper and Show People. His talkie career began 
impressively enough with The Crowd (1928) and Hal 
lelujah (1929), but has petered out into potboilers since 
then. 


It is a peculiar condition of Hollywood cinema that 
even the most gifted directors make an appalling num- 
ber of second-rate films. The only American director 
who has never turned out a mediocre production is Von 
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Stroheim, who has made a scant dozen movies in his 
long career, who insists on getting his own way in all 
matters, and who scoffs: “Turning out pictures with the 
regularity of a sausage-machine is bound to make them 
as alike as sausages.” The gibe goes directly home to 
King Vidor, who for two decades has been grinding out 
movies with sausage-machine regularity. By 1923 he 
had produced a long string of completely forgotten 
works — The Sky Pilot, Love Never Dies, Peg O'My 
Heart, and so on. His later silent productions include 
His Hour, La Bohéme, Proud Flesh, and Bardylys the 
Magnificent. As for his talkie career, consider such re- 
cent efforts as The Champ, sentimental hocum of the 
worst sort, the routine Cynara, Billy the Kid, which 
wasn’t good even for a Western, and the sloppy, anti- 
quated Bird of Paradise. It is the privilege of the Amer- 
ican director, working against time for unsympathetic 
masters, to descend into mediocrity. But Vidor abuses 
the privilege. 

Even the best of Vidor’s productions have been over- 
rated by the critics. The Big Parade was exciting enough 
in its day — though credit for the ‘epic’ scope which 
was its most impressive quality goes to Irving Thalberg, 
M-G-M’s boy production genius. It was Mr. Thalberg, 
according to the story, who saw a chance to make the 
super-super movie of the Great War and who had Vidor 
shoot the whole thing over again on a bigger scale. But 
The Big Parade has been completely overshadowed 
by Milestone’s 4/] Quiet on the Western Front. Only a 
few sequences are alive today: the transformation of the 
rookie material in the training camp, the girl’s figure 
against the background of trucks and guns moving up 
to the front, the line of soldiers advancing through the 
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woods. In The Crowd Vidor had a fruitful theme: the 
submergence of the individual in the masses of a big 
city. But the film soon turned into a pathetic little story 
of a young married couple who haven’t enough money 
and whose child is killed by a truck. The theme is lost in 
a mass of human interest, and the picture is destroyed 
as an organic whole. While Vidor shows some personal 
conviction in the early parts of the film, he was spineless 
enough to make three endings — happy, ambiguous, 
unhappy — which were tacked on according to the type 
of audience. Perhaps Vidor’s essential weakness is that 
he has enough imagination to choose significant themes, 
but not enough to sustain them. Thus in both The 
Crowd and The Big Parade he bit deeply into American 
life, but chewing what he had bitten off was another 
matter. It was the same with Hallelujah, the most 
ambitious film of negro life that has yet been made. 
Here, certainly, was the chance of a century, and Vidor 
made every effort to rise to it. But his conception of the 
negro was banal. Just as one met in The Big Parade the 
stock war characters — the vivacious French girl, the 
hard-boiled sergeant, the lanky company humourist — 
so in Hallelujah one finds the routine slices of negro 
life: revival meeting, cabaret, cabin in the cotton. And 
these elements are handled in the routine way — as, 
for example, the scene in the Church with its uplifted 
hands, Tuskegee-choir voices, and arty lighting. There 
is also a technical inadequacy in the directing. The 
movement is too slow. The chase through the swamp, 
effectively photographed as it is, lasts twice as long as 
it should. Structurally, the film tends to break up into 
episodes, for Vidor has neither the Griffith sense of 
construction nor Sternberg’s rhythmic drive. 
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There is no point in discussing Vidor’s more recent 
productions. Of late he has divorced his wife, left Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, and turned independent. Perhaps all 
these shocks will shake something good out of him in 
the future. 


ROUBEN MAMOULIAN was born in Armenia in 
1898, the son of a banker and an actress. Educated in 
Moscow and Paris as a lawyer, he drifted into directing 
plays in London. There he was discovered by the late 
George (Kodak) Eastman, who brought him to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., as director of the American Opera Co. After 
three years of this Mamoulian began to direct plays in 
Manhattan: Porgy, Marco Millions, A Farewell to Arms 
and others. Paramount brought him to Hollywood in 
1931 to make 4pplause, starring Helen Morgan. There 
he has remained ever since. He has made City Streets, 
whose scenario is said to be considered a model in 
Russia, Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde, Love Me Tonight, and 
is currently directing Marlene Dietrich in Song of Songs. 


Like Michael Arlen, Mamoulian is a bright young 
Armenian. Also similarly, his productions are glib, 
imitative, chic, with a fake elegance, a pseudo-wit and 
a suggestion of Oriental greasiness. They are marked 
with that vulgarity which is continually straining for 
effect, which cannot express a simple thing simply. A 
Mamoulian production can be depended on to over- 
stress the note, whether pitched to lyricism, melodrama, 
fantasy. Thus his City Streets, a gangster melodrama, is 
directed as heavily and pretentiously as if it were Greed 
or Sunrise. There are brooding shadows, shots of pigeons 
flying beyond prison bars (freedom — get it?), weird 
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angle shots of sculpture. Thus, too, in Applause, a 
sentimental little back-stage tragedy, he put Helen 
Morgan through her extremely limited paces with all 
the solemnity due a Sarah Bernhardt. The trashy 
emotionalism of the story, which a more honest director 
would have restrained, Mamoulian plays up for all it is 
worth. His Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde is a cheaply sensa- 
tional affair compared to the silent Barrymore version. 
The brutal exaggeration of Hyde’s make-up, physically 
so much more revolting than Barrymore’s, spiritually 
so much less so, is a typical Mamoulian touch. 

To Mamoulian’s other cinematic crimes must be 
added that of plagiarism. City Streets is almost pure von 
Sternberg. And his latest film, Love Me Tonight, con- 
firms his reputation as The Thief of Hollywood. It is a 
René Clair film plus some Lubitschisms and minus 
Clair’s freshness, wit, and charm. To make up for 
Clair’s wit, Mamoulian has gone in for bigness. His 
country house is an enormous castle in the most opulent 
Hollywood tradition, with swarms of aristocratic in- 
mates, long lines of servants, acres of sparkling polished 
floors. There is not one comic old spinster — there are 
three, which of course makes it three times as amusing. 
(Mamoulian, by the way, has more of Cecil B. de Mille 
in him than his admirers suspect.) For Clair’s freshness, 
Mamoulian substitutes a hectic experimentation with 
trick effects. Sometimes this is pleasing enough, as the 
use of slow motion in the hunting scene. But Mamoulian 
uses his tricks unintelligently, without taste. The shot of 
the horn-blowing huntsman, for example, taken from an 
Eisenstein angle, strikes a heroic note that is absurdly 
out of key in a musical comedy featuring Jeannette 
Macdonald and Maurice Chevalier. For Clair’s casual 
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charm Mamoulian can make no substitution. To be 
light and casual is simply not in him. The opening 
sequence, in which Chevalier’s impromptu morning 
song is caught up by one person after another, and the 
closing episode, when the princess gallops after her 
lover’s train and stops it by planting herself, on horse- 
back, across the tracks — such things cry out to be 
treated lightly. Alas, the Mamoulian touch, too heavy 
even for melodrama, quite crushes the life out of such 
frail little blooms of fantasy. 

The only reason for considering Mamoulian’s work at 
such length is that he is taken seriously by many other- 
wise intelligent persons. 


ERNST LUBITSCH is the only director in Holly- 
wood with his own complete staff which works with 
him on every picture he makes. They are mostly Ger- 
mans, for although Lubitsch has been working in this 
country for nine years he is still more Teutonic than 
American. The son of a Berlin shopkeeper, he pro- 
gressed from a job with Max Reinhardt to acting in 
movie comedies to directing comedies himself. But the 
films that made his reputation were two big-scale 
heavily wrought historical dramas: Passion, with Pola 
Negri as la Pompadour, and Deception with Jannings as 
Henry VIII. On the strength of these (together with his 
The Flame and Sumurun), he was brought to this coun- 
try in 1924 and, with characteristic Hollywood intelli- 
gence, put to work directing Mary Pickford (‘America’s 
Sweetheart’) in Rosita. Luckily, he came under the 
influence of Chaplin’s 4 Woman of Paris. Stimulated by 
this pioneer film, he made a series of subtle, witty, 
smoothly made boudoir farces, all of them with a dis- 
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tinct ‘Lubitsch’ quality. The Marriage Circle (1924), 
Kiss Me ‘Again, and So This is Paris were the most 
notable. He also made what Paul Rotha (whose book, 
The Film Till Now, is an invaluable mine of facts about 
the movies) considers his most brilliant film: a satire on 
the Hollywood movie called Forbidden Paradise (1924). 
In his last silent film, Te Patriot (1928), with Jannings 
as the mad Czar Paul, Lubitsch went back to heavy 
‘costume’ drama. His talkies have been disappointing 
— perhaps because he insists on tinkering with the 
spoken lines, despite his sketchy knowledge of English. 
Also, just as Sternberg has gotten into a rut with 
Marlene Dietrich, so Lubitsch repeated himself tire- 
somely in his Maurice Chevalier-Jeannette MacDonald 
Series: The Love Parade, The Smiling Lieutenant, and 
One Hour With You. It is significant that his two best 
talkies, Monte Carlo and the current Trouble in Para- 
dise, are not Chevalier films. 


There are, in a sense, two Lubitsches. There is the 
Lubitsch who began as one of Germany’s most popular 
screen comedians and who has developed as a highly 
individual director of boudoir comedies, with precisely 
the witty, sophisticated, deft, ironic touch needed for 
those delicious little affairs. And there is the Lubitsch 
who began as Reinhardt’s assistant and who had always 
had a hankering for pretentious dramas with plenty of 
emotional fireworks and historical background. This 
second Lubitsch seems to me inferior to the first. A film 
like The Patriot, for all the impressive trappings of 
technique in which it is swathed, has something static, 
cumbersome and dead about it. As a ‘serious’ artist, 
Lubitsch has nothing to say. The moral earnestness of a 
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Griffith, the emotional drive of a Stroheim, Murnau’s 
psychological insight, Sternberg’s shadowy, somewhat 
‘arty’ lyricism with the camera — Lubitsch has none of 
these. His vital qualities are called into play only in 
comedy. When he takes himself seriously, it is as if an 
excellent vaudeville star should insist on appearing in 
Shakespearian tragedy. 

About once a year — sometimes not so often — Holly- 
wood turns out a movie that can be accepted without 
innumerable reservations. In 1931 it was Little Caesar. 
Last year it was Lubitsch’s Trouble in Paradise. That 
this should have been so excellent a production is more 
than a little strange. It is true that Lubitsch enjoys the 
greatest reputation of any director now active in 
Hollywood. But this is based largely on his silent films. 
Of late he has made The Man I Killed, a dismally slow- 
paced Teutonic tear-jerker, in which he indulged his 
weakness for being taken seriously and which he there- 
fore considers his chef d’oeuvre; One Hour With You, a 
routine Chevalier film; and The Smiling Lieutenant, an- 
other Chevalier film, which was a vulgarized, heavy- 
footed version of that charming German production: 
The Waltz Dream. There was therefore no reason to sup- 
pose that Trouble in Paradise would be anything more 
than just another movie. 

It is, with all qualifications, superb. Within the ad- 
mittedly drastic limitations of its genre, it comes as 
close to perfection as anything I have ever seen in the 
movies. The opening shot of the Venetian garbage barge 
with its discordant gondolier strikes the note of sophis- 
ticated burlesque that is held throughout. The pace is 
fast, as it should be: each shot is held just long enough 
to make its point, and the point is never hammered in. 
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“Lubitschisms’, those touches of wit that no other di- 
rector quite Captures, are scattered everywhere with a 
prodigal hand. There is enough ‘camera interest’ for a 
dozen movies. When the lovers embrace, for instance, 
they are pictured rapidly (1) in the flesh (2) in a mirror 
(3) as shadows on a satin coverlet. As always, Lubitsch 
makes great play with the swinging camera, but he also 
gets some very nice effects with rapid cutting. Sound 
is used with especial brilliance. There are no ‘songs’ 
arbitrarily set into the narrative like plums in a pudding. 
Instead, the action is accompanied by a running com- 
mentary of music. Like the old movie-organ pieces (still 
the best solution to the problem of movie music) this 
makes no attempt to be ‘good’ in itself and is quite 
satisfied to serve as a background for what happens on 
the screen. Finally the decor, by Hans Dreier, is the 
best ‘moderne’ job I have yet seen on stage or screen. 
Most cinematic excursions into modernism are either 
grotesque or tasteless, but Dreier’s clocks, staircases, 
windows and chaise-longues are original, delicate and 
even refined. 

Only Lubitsch, who works out every detail on paper 
before he shoots a single scene, could master all these 
sound and cinematic devices and put them smoothly to 
work in a single film. Varied and brilliant as is the 
technique, it never becomes obtrusive. It is always used 
to carry on and give point to the narrative. (Which, by 
the way, is banal — and quite unimportant.) Consider 
the climax of the movie, certainly one of the classic 
scenes in film comedy, when Filibo suddenly remembers 
where he has seen the mysterious Duval before. Here 
the crashing chorus of mock-dramatic music, the 
excited jumping up and sitting down of Filibo, and the 
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mad gyrations of the camera to follow him — all these 
elements come together with shattering effect. There is 
also the fact that Filibo is played by a master of light 
comedy, Edward Everett Horton. This suggests another 
of the film’s excellences—the acting of Herbert 
Marshall, Charles Ruggles, and Kay Francis. But the 
list of virtues is endless. Enough to say that Trouble 
in Paradise almost makes one believe in Hollywood 
again. 


HARRY D ABBADIE D’ ARRAST, according to an 
acquaintance, is ‘nervous, sombre, ugly, continually 
making faces and slightly hysterical.” He was born of a 
good French family in the Argentine in 1897. He learned 
his cinema abroad and came to Hollywood in 1922. For 
three years he was one of Chaplin’s assistants, notably 
on 4 Woman of Paris (1923) and The Gold Rush. Later 
he made a series of sparkling Menjou comedies: Ser- 
enade, Service for Ladies, A Gentleman of Paris. In 1930 
he collaborated with Donald Ogden Stewart on the 
story for Laughter, which he directed. After a lapse of 
over a year, RKO-Radio set him to work on a film ver- 
sion of the French comedy, Topaze. This is currently 
running and appears to have re-established his reputa- 
tion. 


It was d’Arrast’s work with Chaplin on 4 Woman of 
Paris that bent his twig in the direction it has held 
ever since. When Chaplin undertook his only experi- 
ment in directing a serious movie, he could never have 
foreseen the enormous influence his effort was to have 
on the Hollywood cinema. Superficially, 4 Woman of 
Paris was an unpretentious little story of a boulevardier 
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leading lady in most of Chaplin’s comedies). But in a 
quiet moving way it brought to the screen for the first 
time a sophisticated analysis of human relations. There 
was subtlety in it and psychological penetration. Holly- 
wood took over Chaplin’s discovery, but with a dif- 
ference. The film’s witty, gay, ironic, deftly sophisti- 
cated note was at once appropriated, but the sensitive 
feeling for human realities, the pathos and the irony, 
were never recaptured. The comedies of Lubitsch and 
his followers, more numerous today than ever, all stem 
from Chaplin’s film. Menjou, whose flair for sophisti- 
cated comedy Chaplin discovered, has been playing a 
cheapened, externalized version of his Woman of Paris 
ever since. 

But the most faithful disciple has been d’Arrast. 
Most of his comedies have the glitter of 4 Woman of 
Paris with none of its human warmth. The demand for 
sleek Parisian roués and satin-walled boudoirs is ap- 
parently inexhaustible. Every now and then, however, 
d’Arrast makes a movie that cuts beneath the surface. 
In the silent days it was his significantly titled 4 
Gentleman of Paris, a sort of Maupassant novelette 
done with lots of cold style. And he has made two 
talkies of exceptional interest. Laughter is memorable 
because it attempts (not entirely successfully but with a 
bitterness unusual in the movies) to satirize this money- 
built civilization, because it has some brilliantly insane 
dialogue by Donald Ogden Stewart, and because of fine 
performances by Glenn Anders, Frank Morgan, Fred- 
rick March, and Nancy Carroll. The current d’Arrast 
production, Topaze, is smoothly and intelligently di- 
rected. In it John Barrymore gives the finest per- 
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formance of his screen career. Why an actor with such a 
sense of high comedy should be consistently given heavy 
romantic parts is one of the trade secrets of Hollywood. 
Also to be noted is Myrna Loy, in my opinion the most 
attractive, intelligent, and charming of present-day 
movie actresses. It is also a mystery why for years she 
has had to get along on ‘vampire’ parts in Fu Manchu 
thrillers. 


HENRY KING, born and raised on a Virginia planta- 
tion, began his career as a blackface song and dance 
man. After ten years in ‘legitimate’ (vaudeville, bur- 
lesque, circus, stock) he went into the movies as an 
actor. His main achievements in this line seem to have 
been appearances opposite Lillian Lorraine in My Lady 
of Perfume and Baby Mary Osborn, first of the infant 
stars, in a series of films directed by himself. He has 
made every sort of movie, from archaic Pathé serials to 
the once famous Ronald Colman-Vilma Banky affairs, 
but his reputation rests entirely on two silent films: 
Tola’ ble David (1922) and Stella Dallas (1925). While 
I was disappointed in his current State Fazr, it is better 
than anything he has done for some time and at least 
has revived interest in his work. 


“T rehearse my pictures just like a play,’ King once 
remarked, ‘‘and during the rehearsals I build up my 
continuity.” This approach, diametrically opposed to 
that of Griffith, Eisenstein, and all who understand the 
movies most deeply, does not make for great cinema. 
And King is important neither for his photography nor 
his filmic structure. But he has a quality that is rare in 
Hollywood: a delicate, sure human sympathy. At his 
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best he can make his people real and can induce one to 
follow their doings with emotional intensity. His feeling 
for people shows in the casting of Tola’ble David. His 
selection of Richard Barthelmess to play David was 
sheer genius. It was the first time Barthelmess played 
this type of part, and he has been playing it ever since, 
most lately in Cabin in the Cotton. King also took a 
Scotch musical-show comedian, Ernest Torrence, and 
made him into a really terrifying villain. “Torrence 
was so vehement,” he explains later, “so full of needful 
expression, so intelligent at grasping what was wanted 
of him, that I found myself building on his part and 
curtailing the business of another.” 

Most Hollywood movies are about the very poor or 
the very rich because social extremes are always 
dramatic. Such movies as do not fall into these cate- 
gories — films about gangsters, for instance, or actresses 
—usually deal with some picturesque minor social 
group. The epic of the externally undramatic middle 
classes has yet to be screened. The nearest we have come 
to it is King’s Stella Dallas. There is no question that 
Tola ble David is a more successful work, is indeed one 
of the most perfect movies ever made. But Ste//a Dallas, 
in my opinion, was a more remarkable film. The theme 
was Mother Love, a temptation for any director. But 
King presented it not as shrilly sensational melodrama 
but as a deeply felt drama of a middle class mother and 
her middle class daughter. The mother (Belle Bennett) 
is Just a bit ‘common’ according to bourgeois standards, 
and the daughter (Lois Moran) realizes that her mother 
is the chief bar to her marrying the ‘nice’ young man of 
her choice (Ronald Colman). This the mother learns by 
chance (for her daughter is too fond of her to say any- 
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thing) and to insure her daughter’s happiness, steps out 
of her life. For Hollywood this plot is a triumph of 
originality, for the catastrophe is precipitated by noth- 
ing more sensational than the bourgeois idea of some 
people being ‘nice’ and others being “common’. That 
this conception has, in real life, given rise to more drama 
than all the gangsters in Chicago — this is beside the 
point as far as Hollywood is concerned. The scene is 
mostly a summer resort and here again King admirably 
recreates, entirely without satire, the tone of such 
fortresses of the American bourgeoisie — the tennis, the 
wicker chairs on the porch, the flashy roadsters, the 
white flannels and the 9-to-12 dances at the Lake House. 
Now there have been summer resorts and, God knows, 
mothers enough in the movies. The only difference 1s 
that King’s direction, warmly and delicately sympa- 
thetic, makes them seem true — ‘realizes’ them in 
Coane. pregnant phrase. The great distinction of 
Stella Dallas is that it presents a mother-and-daughter 
relationship in which one believes and which is therefore 
intensely moving. 

About King’s latest work, State Fair, I find it hard to 
write with the proper critical restraint. I am not one 
who insists that a work of art shall be judged by its 
social implications, or lack of them. But there is a limit 
to the detachment of art from present-day realities. Ata 
time when the American farmer is faced with ruin, 
when the whole Mid-West is seething with bitterness 
and economic discontent, a movie like State Fair is an 
insulting ‘let them eat cake’ gesture. The vaudeville 
rusticity of millionaire Will Rogers, the ‘cute’ little doll 
face of Janet Gaynor — thus Hollywood embodies the 
farmer! There was no excuse for the cheerfully trivial 
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tone of the whole thing, the studied avoidance of any- 
thing more serious in the life of the farmer than whether 
his hog will win the state championship. And the slick, 
marshmallow-sweet Hollywood photography was in it- 
self just cause for a national farmer’s strike. What a 
chance for a realistic, documentary film of American 
farm life in these times! And Hollywood gives us a 
movie about as earthy as the gingham overalls in a 
musical comedy number. In spite of his scenario and a 
flagrantly inappropriate cast (what has become of 
King’s flair for casting?) King manages to get in a few 
nice touches — the night ride to the fair and the rain at 
the end, for example. But the whole fabric was rotten 
with evasion of reality, and no amount of good directing 
(which King didn’t give it anyway) would have been 
any use. 
Dwicut MacDona.p 


(To be continued.) 
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I 
Imitation} IN i Lafl OF2 


In the imitation of Gothic 

building and a virgin 

as Virgin _ her recessed space 

Her alcove _its ““statue”’ a quadrangle 
stones considered built imitation 

within a court a garden bluebells 

in New York City imitation of 

a chalet set apart for meals 

familiar to Americans if not the Swiss 


this institution by deliberateness of engraving 

THE ACADEMY OF THE HOLY CHILD 

to which dedicated from up 

the rich street hurries promised young 

the academician and wholly child 

all his attention religiously kept by vast 

cubic contents of gas tank built on principles of 

a steel erector set given him by his aunt 

just off the boat from Pekin coloration of sea 

plate steel rectangles mirrored blue at the water-line 

the gas tank walls § the same composition same 
color 


— Xavier you know, or have not you heard 
in China even comparatively recently 


1 Mus. The repetition of a phrase or subject in another voice-part or in a different key, 
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the physicians attending women of the upper 

class never saw their patients but for 

a hand extended from behind a screen 

for the taking of their pulse andso depended 
for the rest of the diagnoses upon a proxy 

a small carved figure of a woman 

sometimes of ivory upon which the patient indicated 
the approximate location of her complaint 


other Chinese ivories tablets which were held 

in front of their mouths by officials 

when they had audience certain leaves 

fall long crisp like red halved sausages 

roasted to a turn this autumn for the sidewalks 

of New York of the occupants of the taxis 

of the imitation of wealth thru the exhaust 

girdle pendants __ back scratchers with ivory handles 
cages for singing and fighting crickets 


IT 
Song 22 


To my wash-stand 
in which I wash 

my left hand 
and my right hand 


To my wash-stand 
whose base is Greek 

whose shaft 
is marble and is fluted 
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To my wash-stand 
whose wash-bowl 

is an oval 
in a square 


To my wash-stand 
whose square is marble 
and inscribes two 
smaller ovals to left and right for soap 


Comes a song of 

water from the right faucet and the left 
my left and my 

right hand mixing hot and cold 


Comes a flow which 
if I have called a.song 

is a song 
entirely in my head 


a song out of imagining 
modillions descried above 

my head a frieze 
of stone completing what no longer 


is my wash-stand 
since its marble has completed 

my getting up each morning 
my washing before going to bed 


my look into a mirror 
to glimpse half an oval 
as if its half 
were half-oval in my head and the 
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climates of many 
inscriptions human heads shapes’ 
horses’ elephants’ (tusks) others’ 
scratched in marble tile 


so my wash-stand 
in one particular breaking of the 
tile at which I have 
looked and looked 


has opposed to my head 
the inscription of a head 

whose coinage is the 
coinage of the poor 


observant in waiting 
in their getting up mornings 
and in their waiting 


going to bed 


carefully attentive 
to what they have 
and to what they do not 
have 


when a flow of water 
doubled in narrow folds 
occasions invertible counterpoints 
over ahead and 


an age in a wash-stand 
and in their own heads 
Louis ZUKOFSKY 
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In Search of George Eliot 


An Approach through Marcel Proust 


none had in her time more popular and critical 

acclaim, and perhaps none has today fewer 
readers and less critical notice, and perhaps none is 
greater, than George Eliot. The Brontés have their 
cult; there are “Trollopians’; Dickens and Thackeray 
have always been pretty widely read; Hardy and even 
Meredith are still noticed; and Henry James has had, 
at least, an influence on contemporary novelists. But 
there is no cult of George Eliot, her wide circle of read- 
ers died with the Victorian age, and she seems to have 
had no influence on contemporary English novelists. I 
say on English novelists because there is one French 
novelist who loved her novels and who was influenced 
by them, I believe, more than is generally realized: 
Marcel Proust. It may be through Proust that George 
Eliot will be read again, it may be that the admirers 
of his novel will discover some of his qualities in her 
novels. Or it may be through the interest of that subtle 
and serious French critic, M. Ramon Fernandez, who 
has taken Maggie Tulliver as a principal illustration 
of his De la personnalité. 


@) ALL the great Victorian novelists, perhaps 


1] have not mentioned another French work, one which has recently been trans- 
lated into English, The Life of George Eliot by Emilie and Georges Romieu. It is, 
like M. Maurois’ Ariel, “oeuvre de romancier bien plutét que d’historien ou de 
critique; ” but, unlike M. Maurois, the Romieu overdramatize. “The farm, shrouded 
in mist and night,” it begins, “dozes amid the unbroken quiet of the fields. One eye 
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Probably there is no better evidence of the neglect 
of her novels than that furnished by Marcel Proust: 
An English Tribute, in which Proust is compared with 
almost every conceivable novelist except George Eliot. 
“Fielding, Jane Austen, Thackeray, Dickens, Meredith, 
James, and Hardy, English novelists who took con- 
temporary life for their province,” to borrow the list 
given by Mr. Clive Bell in the English Tribute — all 
these and many others are mentioned, but not once 
George Eliot. The only explanation which suggests 
itself to me is that none of the distinguished contributors 
had read or read much of her work, though it is certain 
that some of them had read very little of Proust’s. 
In contrast to the English, the French tribute, Hommage 
& Marcel Proust, contains several references to George 
Eliot. “Si je ne craignais de commettre un anachronisme 
de quelques années,’ wrote M. Robert Dreyfus, 
“‘j affirmerais que dés alors il parlait aussi avec ravisse- 
ment d’4nna Karénine et des romans de George Eliot.” 
M. Dreyfus was writing of Proust as a boy in the 
Champs-Elysées; and M. Lucien Daudet has written 
elsewhere? of Proust’s reading, at about the age of 
twenty, of Tolstoi, Dostoievsky and George Eliot — 
the combination is significant — and of “‘la préférence 
qu’il eut longtemps pour ces trois romanciers, et méme 
pour leur morale.” At about the age of thirty, in the 
introduction to his translation of Ruskin’s Bzdble of 
Amiens, Proust refers in a footnote to 4dam Bede, 
Scenes of Clerical Life, and Middlemarch, quoting, 
from the first two, more than a page. His admiration 


only blinks out upon its tilth.” This blinking eye sets the tone of the whole book. 
With their metaphors and their melodrama the Romieu distort the mind of George 


Eliot. 
2 Autour de soixante lettres de Marcel Proust, Preface, p. 37. 
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for George Eliot did not die, for the most interesting 
of all the references in the Hommage occurs in the por- 
tion of a letter of Proust’s given by M. Robert de 
Billy: “‘Je viens de lire une trés belle chose qui ressem- 
ble malheureusement un tout petit peu (en mille fois 
mieux) 4 ce que je fait: La Bien-dimée de Thomas 
Hardy. Il n’y manque méme pas la légére part de 
grotesque qui s’attache aux grandes oeuvres... . 
C’est curieux que, dans tous les genres les plus différents, 
de George Eliot 4 Hardy, de Stevenson 4 Emerson, 
il n’y a pas de littérature qui ait sur moi un pouvoir 
comparable a la littérature anglaise ou américaine. 
L’Allemagne, l’Italie, bien souvent la France, me lais- 
sent indifférent. Mais deux pages du Moulin sur la 
Floss me font pleurer. Je sais que Ruskin exécrait ce 
roman la, mais je réconcilie tous ces dieux ennemis 
dans le Panthéon de mon admiration. . . .””’ Now the 
date which M. de Billy assigns to the letter in which 
this passage occurs is 1910, when Proust was about 
forty: his admiration has lasted for more than twenty 
years. But the date has another significance, for by 
this time Proust had already written a good part of 
the first version of 4 la recherche du temps perdu, and 
in 4 lombre des jeunes filles en fleurs we find Andrée 
saying that “ses meilleures heures étaient celles ot 
elle traduisait un roman de George Eliot.’’ Was it 
The Mill on the Floss, 1 wonder? 

Such testimony of sustained admiration as this may 
lead us to look on George Eliot with new eyes; and I 
should like, first of all, to try to find out just what it is 
in her novels that appealed to Proust. Certainly one 
of the most conspicuous things in 4 la recherche du 
temps perdu is the preoccupation with memory which 
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gives the book its title; and in The Mill on the Floss 
George Eliot, too, is preoccupied with memory, she, 
too, is summoning up remembrance of her own past 
and out of this material creating a novel. It is not an 
unusual procedure, I am aware; but what is unusual 
is the realization which she has in common with Proust 
of the important part that memory plays in our lives. 
Both novelists use their pasts as material, as all novelists 
do; but they also go in search of the past, they are also 
concerned with the past as remembered, with the 
nature of the act and process of summoning up. Mem- 
ory is something which gives value to life. Now this 
conception is not usual with novelists; I do not recall 
another novelist before Proust who took quite this 
point of view; and even though Proust and George 
Eliot do not place the same value on memory, it is 
significant that they are preoccupied with it in a similar 
way. 

There are several passages in The Mill on the Floss 
in which George Eliot’s conception is explicitly de- 
veloped. “The wood I walk in on this mild May day,” 
she wrote, bringing the reader from the past back into 
the present, “with the young yellow-brown foliage: of 
the oaks between me and the blue sky, the white star- 
flowers and the blue-eyed speedwell and the ground ivy 
at my feet — what grove of tropic palms, what strange 
ferns or splendid broad-petalled blossoms, could ever 
thrill such deep and delicate fibres within me as this 
home-scene? These familiar flowers, these well-remem- 
bered bird-notes, this sky with its fitful brightness, these 
furrowed and grassy fields, each with a sort of per- 
sonality given to it by the capricious hedgerows — 
such things as these are the mother tongue of our 
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imagination, the language that is laden with all the 
subtle inextricable associations the fleeting hours of 
our childhood left behind them. Our delight in the 
sunshine on the deep-bladed grass today might be no 
more than the faint perception of wearied souls, if it 
were not for the sunshine and the grass in the far-off 
years, which still live in us, and transform our per- 
ception into love.” In Adam Bede George Eliot had 
already written of “‘stirring the long-winding fibres of 
your memory, and enriching your present with your 
most precious past.”” Both passages make us think of 
Wordsworth, of course, whom George Eliot admired all 
her life and of whose poems she wrote: “I never before 
met with so many of my own feelings expressed just as 
I could like them.”’ They make us think of Coleridge’s 
Frost at Midnight and Dejection, though I recall only 
one passing reference in her books and letters to the 
‘seminal mind’ who wrote these poems. But they make 
us think, also, of the “wearied soul’ of Marcel perceiving 
only faintly the line of trees which ran alongside the 
railway. “If I really had the soul of an artist,’ he 
thinks, ““what pleasure should I not be now experiencing 
at the sight of that curtain of trees lighted by the set- 
ting sun, of those little field flowers living themselves 
almost to the foot-board of the railway carriage . . .” 

And still I gaze — and with how blank an eye! .. . 

I see them all so excellently fair, 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are! 
Soon after, however, the illumination comes to Marcel 
in the small boudoir-library of the Princess de Guer- 
mantes at the very moment when all seems lost, the 
revelation of the part that involuntary memory and 
association plays in our lives. 
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There is, also, a difference between George Eliot’s 
conception of memory’ and Proust’s, an important 
difference which I should like to consider a little later. 
Hers is in some ways closer to that expressed in the lines 
composed above Tintern Abbey and in The Prelude. 
But for the moment I am concerned with indicating 
that George Eliot is a novelist who, like Proust, held a 
conception of memory which conditioned her writing. 
Later on in The Mill on the Floss George Eliot returns 
to the same idea and elaborates it. “‘There is no sense 
of ease like the ease we felt in those scenes where we 
were born,” she wrote, “where objects became dear 
to us before we had known the labour of choice... . 
But heaven knows where that striving [after something 
better and better in our surroundings] might lead us, if 
our affections had not a trick of twining round those 
old inferior things, if the loves and sanctities of our 
life had no deep immovable roots in memory. One’s 
delight in an elderberry bush overhanging the confused 
leafage of a hedgerow bank as a more gladdening sight 
than the finest cistus or fuchsia spreading itself on the 
softest undulating turf, is an entirely unjustifiable 
preference to a landscape gardener, or to any of those 
severely regulated minds who are free from the weakness 
of any attachment that does not rest on a demonstrable 
superiority of qualities. And there is no better reason 
for preferring this elderberry bush than that it stirs 
an early memory — that it is no novelty in my life, 
speaking tc me merely through my present sensibilities 
to form and colour, but the long companion of my 
existence, that wove itself into my joys when joys 
were vivid.” 

This passage suggests one thing in George Eliot 
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which is likely to have appealed very strongly to Proust. 
Hers is not a ‘literature of notations’, as he calls it, 
speaking merely through present sensibilities to form 
and colour: she is opposed to the landscape gardeners 
of literature, of all the various species; she goes beneath 
the notations to where they both believe the reality 
exists —in memory. The family at Dorlcote Mill, 
like the family at Combray, is suffused with a peculiar 
glow because it is a family not merely observed but 
seen also in the light and shadow of memory. George 
Eliot leaves us with the impression, which must have 
been apparent to the author of 4 Ja recherche du temps 
perdu, that while writing The Mill on the Floss she was 
experiencing a joy similar to the joy which Proust 
describes in Le temps retrouvé and that every now and 
then her joy became so great that she found herself 
turning aside from the memories which were rising 
within her in order to glorify memory itself. At the very 
beginning of The Mill on the Floss she even uses a device 
which may seem elementary to those who know Proust 
but which is nevertheless Proustian. Could the author 
of A la recherche du temps perdu have missed it? George 
Eliot is standing on the bridge over the Ripple, looking 
at Dorlcote Mill, and then — “‘It is time, too, for me to 
leave off resting my arms on the cold stone of this 
bridge. . . . Ah, my arms are really benumbed. I have 
been pressing my elbows on the arms of my chair, and 
dreaming that I was standing on the bridge in front 
of Dorlcote Mill, as it looked one February afternoon 
many years ago. Before I dozed off, I was going to 
tell you what Mr. and Mrs. Tulliver were talking about 
as they sat by the bright fire in the left-hand parlour 
on that very afternoon I have been dreaming of.” 
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Though it is not lingered over, in a sense the town of 
St. Oggs, which shows its aged, fluted red roofs and the 
broad gables ‘of its wharves between the low wooded 
hill and the river brink, and Dorlcote Mill itself, that 
trimly kept, comfortable dwelling house, as old as the 
elms and chestnuts that shelter it, sprang into being 
from this involuntary muscular sensation of George 
Eliot’s, as all the flowers in M. Swann’s park, and the 
water lilies on the Vivonne and the good folk of the 
village and the parish church and the whole of Combray 
and of its surroundings, taking their proper shapes and 
growing solid, sprang into being, town and gardens 
alike, from Proust’s cup of tea. 

I do not mean that Proust took his theory of memory 
from George Eliot. It seems to me more likely that he 
found in her novels a point of view already congenial 
to him. Many other writers, of course, poets and novel- 
ists, critics and philosophers, contributed to its forma- 
tion. But it is the resemblance in the two points of view, 
rather than any direct borrowing of particular devices 
or imitation of individual characters, that produces 
similar effects in their writings. Here and there in 
George Eliot’s work, to be sure, we come across charac- 
ters that may have served Proust as models: Aunt 
Pullet, with her medicines and her hypochondria, may 
very well have given him a few hints for his Great-Aunt 
Léonie. (At any rate, those who relish the humour of 
Proust’s portrait should also relish the humour of George 
Eliot’s.) But in general Proust’s characters probably 
owe few of their traits to George Eliot’s; we know 
in fact some of the varied sources in his family and 
friends from which he gathered traits which were fused 
by his imagination into living personalities. 
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But the resemblance extends beyond similar concep- 
tions of memory. “I had guessed long ago in the 
Champs-Elysées,” Proust wrote in 4 Pombre des jeunes 
filles en fleurs, expounding his famous theory of love 
which is another dominant theme of his novel, “and 
had since established to my own satisfaction, that when 
we are in love with a woman we simply project into her 
a state of our own soul, that the important thing 1s, 
therefore, not the worth of the woman but the depth 
of the state; and that the emotions which a young girl 
of no kind of distinction arouses in us can enable us to 
bring to the surface of our consciousness some of the 
most intimate parts of our being... .” Is not this 
theory George Eliot’s also? It is a dominant theme of at 
least three of her novels. The love of Adam Bede for 
Hettie Sorrel seems like a rustic equivalent of the love 
of Swann for Odette. George Eliot compares the effect 
of love on Adam to music “searching the subtlest 
windings of your soul, the delicate fibres of life where 
no memory can penetrate, and binding together your 
whole being past and present in one unspeakable vibra- 
tion.” But Adam, no less than Swann or Marcel, projects 
into the woman he loves a state of his own soul. ‘‘He 
only knew that the sight and memory of her moved 
him deeply,” George Eliot wrote, “touching the spring 
of all love and tenderness, all faith and courage within 
him. How could he imagine narrowness, selfishness, 
hardness in her? He created the mind he believed in 
out of his own, which was large, unselfish, tender.” 
Dorothea Brooke and Romola, also, create out of their 
own minds the minds of the men they love; they, also, 
project states of their own souls. 

The more we compare the works of these two novel- 
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ists, the more we perceive remarkable similarities in 
their outlooks; and we are eventually led to look for 
some explanation in their lives. One parallel strikes us 
immediately. Both writers had intense experiences of 
love, love that was often a torture, at very early ages. 
Proust has embodied his experience in the beginning of 
his novel, in the love of Marcel for his mother. George 
Eliot has embodied hers in the opening chapters of 
The Mill on the Floss (as well as in her sonnet sequence, 
Brother and Sister), in the love of Maggie Tulliver for 
her brother Tom. But there are still other parallels 
in their lives. George Eliot did not begin writing fiction 
until she was thirty-seven, until she had reached an 
age at which Charlotte Bronté, for example, was on 
the point of stopping. Proust was forty-two when the 
first volume of Swann was published, in 1913, although 
at that time he had been working on his novel for seven 
or eight years. They had both done literary work 
before, however, notably translation and criticism. 
But the point is that the novels of George Eliot and the 
novel of Proust are the products of mature minds, 
trained in the sciences and philosophy, minds trained 
very differently from Jane Austen’s or Charlotte 
Bronté’s, Dickens’ or Thackeray’s, but more like 
Milton’s, “long choosing and beginning late.” Both, 
furthermore, were semi-invalids — Proust suffered from 
asthma, George Eliot from severe headaches and dys- 
pepsia — and while they were writing their novels they 
both shut themselves in from the world. Lewes created 
an elaborate quiet round George Eliot which was per- 
haps the Victorian equivalent of Proust’s cork-lined 
room. And George Eliot from the age of five “began to 
be subject to fears at night, — ‘the susceptibility to 
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terror,’ — which she has described as haunting Gwen- 
dolen Harleth in her childhood”’ and which should be 
compared with the similar fears of Marcel. George 
Eliot told Cross that “this liability to have ‘all her soul 
become a quivering fear’, which remained with her 
afterwards, had been one of the supremely important 
influences dominating at times her future life”; how 
his ‘quivering fear’ dominated the life of Proust is too 
well known to comment upon. 

Such a comparison can be carried too far, and I do not 
wish to press it. There are also many contrasts in their 
lives. But their early studies, their late beginnings, the 
maturity of their minds, their illnesses and sensitivity, 
their seclusion from the world while they were writing 
— these parallels in their lives seem to me to account in 
part for certain parallels in their work. It was their 
common possession of such personal traits and expert- 
ences as these that led them both, perhaps, to formulate 
their similar theories of memory and of love. It was, 
more inclusively, their common possession of such per- 
sonal traits and experiences as these that made them 
both reflective novelists, novelists who saw in the par- 
ticular characters which they presented and the par- 
ticular events which they chronicled the general laws 
which they thought governed humanity. I think they 
may be called ‘philosophical’ novelists, almost in the 
sense that Lucretius and Dante and Milton are philo- 
sophical poets. The novelists borrowed no systems, such 
as Epicureanism or Thomism, nor did they construct 
systems as elaborate as Milton’s; but theirs were minds 
in search — not merely of lost Time but — of some order 
in the universe. In the ages in which the novelists lived 
it was more difficult, perhaps, for them to find such an 
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order than it was for the poets in their ages; but George 
Eliot and Proust finally discovered views of the universe 
—never formulated systematically in either case — 
to which they could give assent, and these they pro- 
jected in their novels. 

Their views diverge; but their methods of projection 
have something in common. When John Blackwood 
accepted George Eliot’s first story, 4mos Barton, for 
publication in his magazine, he made this criticism of 
her method: “‘Perhaps the author falls into the error 
of trying to explain the characters of his actors by 
description,” he wrote, “instead of allowing them to 
evolve in the action of the story.” We might make the 
same criticism of Proust, if we judged his novel by 
ordinary standards; but Proust went so far in his 
‘explanations’ that he has made us realize that they 
are essential to his method. He has done something, 
we realize, that could have been done in no other way. 
And now, turning back to the novelist whom he ad- 
mired, we may perceive that her ‘explanations’, also, 
are essential to her method. Both novelists draw out 
the implications of their characters’ actions and reflect 
on their natures much more than the ordinary novelist, 
and in a different way: both relate them, exp/icitly, to 
more coherent, larger and more philosophical views of 
things. Hence those ‘explanations’, those long passages 
of reflection in both. This does not mean, however, 
that their characters were invented merely to illustrate 
a point or distorted to fit into some narrow scheme. 
When, in criticizing George Eliot’s second story, Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love-Story, Blackwood objected not to her 
method of delineating or developing her characters but 
the delineation or development itself, George Eliot 
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replied: “‘. . . Iam unable to alter anything in relation 
to the delineation or development of character, as my 
stories grow out of my psychological conception of the 
dramatis personae. For example, the behaviour of 
Caterina in the gallery is essential to my conception of 
her nature, and to the development of that nature in 
the plot... . And I cannot stir a step from what I 
feel to be true in character.” In reading both George 
Eliot and Proust, I think, we feel that their characters 
are living creations; they do evolve in the action of 
the story; but the novelists go further, they try to ex- 
plain the nature of their characters not quite by descrip- 
tion, as Blackwood suggested, but by analysis rather 
than description. 

The best way to bring out George Eliot’s analytical 
method, perhaps, is to illustrate it in some detail. (The 
interested reader will make his own comparison with 
Proust.) In The Mill on the Floss Stephen is in love with 
Maggie, she with him, but he is tacitly engaged to an- 
other. By accident they are alone in a boat, and he lets 
the boat drift on down the stream until they will not 
be able to reach home before morning. (This is the 
situation which Ruskin disliked so much.) Stephen 
pleads with Maggie to marry him. “We have contrived 
nothing,” he says, “we have thought of nothing our- 
selves.” 


Maggie listened, passing from her startled wonderment to the 
yearning after that belief, that the tide was doing it all — that she 
might glide along the swift, silent stream, and not struggle any 
more. But across that stealing influence came the terrible shadow of 
past thoughts; and the sudden horror lest now, at last, the moment 
of fatal intoxication was close upon her, called up feelings of angry 
resistance towards Stephen. 
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Notice how George Eliot analyses the shifting impulses 
in Maggie’s mind. One current finally predominates 
and is expressed in speech: 


“Let me go!” she said in an agitated tone, flashing an indignant 
look at him, and trying to get her hands free. ‘‘ You have wished to 
deprive me of any choice. You knew we were come too far; you have 
dared to take advantage of my thoughtlessness. It is unmanly to 
bring me into such a position.” 


George Eliot analyses the effect of these words on 
Stephen; and finally his thoughts and feelings, also, 
are expressed in a speech, a speech which paralyses 
Maggie: 

It was easier to resist Stephen’s pleading than this picture he had 
called up of himself suffering while she was vindicated .. . “As 
if I shouldn’t feel what happened to you, just the same,” she said, 
with reproach of another kind — the reproach of love, asking for 
more trust. 


At this point George Eliot marks the second stage of 
Maggie’s yielding. “This yielding to the idea of 
Stephen’s suffering was more fatal than the other 
yielding,” she writes, “‘ because it was less distinguishable 
from the sense of others’ claims which was the moral 
basis of her resistance.” Stephen “‘felt all the relenting 
in her look and tone,” and although ‘“‘Maggie was 
hardly conscious of having said or done anything 
decisive,” she had yielded at last. 


All yielding is attended with a less vivid consciousness than re- 
sistance; it is the partial sleep of thought; it is the submergence of 
our own personality by another. Every influence tended to lull her 
into acquiescence: that dreamy gliding in the boat which had lasted 
for four hours, and had brought some weariness and exhaustion — 
the recoil of her fatigued sensations from the impracticable dif_i- 
culty of getting out of the boat at this unknown distance from home, 
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and walking for long miles —all helped to bring her into more 
complete subjection to that strong mysterious charm which made 
a last parting from Stephen seem the death of all joy, which made 
the thought of wounding him like the first touch of the torturing 
iron before which resolution shrank. And then there was the present 
happiness of being with him, which was enough to absorb all her 
languid energy. 


George Eliot is not building up the reactions of her 
character from little bits of observation, sticking them 
together with glue, so to speak. She is resolving into its 
elements a personality that is there, that must be felt 
before it can be analysed. 

Yet even the analysis of Maggie’s state of mind in this 
situation reveals or conveys George Eliot’s view of the 
universe, and we perceive that in hers, as in Proust’s, 
memory has a dominant place: “Across that stealing 
influence came the terrible shadow of past thoughts.” 
Surrounded by so many immediate and insistent in- 
fluences, Maggie thrusts down this memory; but when 
the chief of these influences, Stephen’s actual presence, 
is removed, then the memory rises again: 

Stephen was not by her now; she was alone with her own memory 
and her own dread. The irrevocable wrong that must blot her life 
had been committed; she had brought sorrow into the life of others 
— into the lives that were knit up with hers by trust and love. The 
feeling of a few short weeks had hurried her into the sins her nature 
had most recoiled from — breach of faith and cruel selfishness; she 
had rent the ties that had given meaning to duty, and had made 


herself an outlawed soul, with no guide but the wayward choice 
of her own passion. 


To me this passage recalls very vividly the famous 
“Heart’s Intermissions” of Proust. Suffering from car- 
diacexhaustion, Marcel bendsdownslowly and cautiously 
to take off his shoes: “‘ But no sooner had I touched the 
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topmost button that my. bosom swelled, filled with an 
unknown, a divine presence. .. . I had just perceived, 
in my memory, bending over my weariness, the tender 
preoccupied, dejected face of my grandmother. .. .” 
Like Maggie Tulliver, Marcel reproaches himself for 
cruelty and selfishness: “I had often spoken of her in 
the interval [since her death], and thought of her also, 
but behind my words and thoughts, those of an un- 
grateful, selfish, cruel youngster, there had never been 
anything that resembled my grandmother, because 
. . . [ retained only in a potential state the memory 
of what she had been. . . .”’ Like “‘the terrible shadow 
of past thoughts” which fell across Maggie’s mind, this 
memory is involuntary, but, unlike Maggie’s, it is also 
accidental. Maggie’ s is the inevitable result a her past 
actions, it is the product of her ‘past self,’ of a dis- 
cipline to which she had subjected herself. The contrast 
with Proust is even stronger when later on in The 
Mill on the Floss Maggie, again tempted to yield to 
Stephen, consciously summons up the memory of the 
past: 


But close upon that decisive act her mind recoiled; and the sense 
of contradiction with her past self in her moments of strength and 
clearness came upon her like a pang of conscious degradation. No; 
she must wait — she must pray — the light that had forsaken her 
would come again; she should feel again what she had felt when 
she had fled away, under an inspiration strong enough to conquer 
agony — to conquer love; she should feel again what she had felt 
when Lucy stood by her, when Philip’s letter had stirred all the 
fibres that bound her to the calmer past. 


It is not only the phraseology of this passage which 
recalls again the revelation of which Proust wrote in 
Le temps retrouvé: “Then a new light arose in me, less 
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brilliant indeed than the one that had made me perceive 
that a work of art is the only means of regaining lost 
time. And I understood that all the material of a lit- 
erary work was in my past life. . . .”” For Proust, to re- 
gain lost time is to gain reality, and the grasp of reality 
is the supreme joy, even when it is the reality of his 
grandmother’s death. But the light which rises in 
Maggie, which she seeks later consciously to recapture, 
is one which will illuminate the course of future action. 
It is not only the joy of contemplation which she seeks, 
but the means of leading the ‘good life’. In one of 
her long passages of reflection George Eliot makes 
this explicit: 

The great problem of the shifting relation between passionand 
duty is clear to no man who is capable of apprehending it; the 
question whether the moment has come in which a man has fallen 
below the possibility of a renunciation that will carry any efficacy, 
and must accept the sway of a passion against which he has 
struggled as a trespass, is one for which we have no master-key that 
will fit all cases. The casuists have become a by-word of reproach; 
but their perverted spirit of minute discrimination was the shadow 
of a truth to which eyes and hearts are too often fatally sealed — 
the truth that moral judgments must remain false and hollow, 
unless they are checked and enlightened by a perpetual reference 
to the special circumstances that mark the individual lot. 

All people of broad, strong sense have an instinctive repugnance 
to the man of maxims, because such people early discern that the 
mysterious complexity of our life is not to be embraced by maxims, 
and that to lace ourselves up in formulas of that sort is to repress 
all the divine promptings and inspirations that spring from growing 
insight and sympathy. And the man of maxims is the popular 
representative of the minds that are guided in their moral judgment 
solely by general rules, thinking that these will lead them to justice 
by a ready-made patent method, without the trouble of exerting 
patience, discrimination, impartiality, without any care to assure 
themselves whether they have the insight that comes from a hardly- 
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earned estimate of temptation, or from a life vivid and intense 
enough to have created a wide fellow-feeling with all that is human. 

This extraordinary passage — imagine coming upon 
it in a novel by Jane Austen, or Thackeray, or Dickens, 
or Trollope! — leads us directly into the very center of 
George Eliot’s view of the universe. In every one of her 
novels she presents individual lots with all their special 
circumstances, in all their mysterious complexity. “The 
great problem of the relation between passion and duty”’ 
is the central problem of every one of her novels, as 
it was of her own life. But ‘duty’, as George Eliot 
conceives it, has a special meaning which should be 
examined. The word ‘divine’ which occurs in the 
above passage should not be allowed to mislead, for she 
rejects not only Christianity but also every kind of 
divinity. Her field is “‘all that is human,” and her 
conception of what is human does not include anything 
that is divine. There is a story told by Frederick Myers 
about a conversation which he had with George Eliot 
in the course of which she spoke of God, Immortality 
and Duty. She “pronounced with terrible earnestness 
how inconceivable was the first, how unbelievable was 
the second, how peremptory and absolute was the 
third.” Her duty is a human obligation, requiring no 
supernatural sanction whatsoever: it derives from the 
relation of man to man. “My books have for their 
main bearing . . .” she wrote to a correspondent when 
most of her work was finished, ‘‘a conclusion without 
which I could not have cared to write any representation 
of human life, — namely, that the fellowship between 
man and man which has been the principle of develop- 
ment, social and moral, is not dependent on conceptions 
of what is not man; and that the idea of God, so far 
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as it has been a high spiritual influence, is the ideal of a 
goodness entirely human (i.e., an exaltation of the 
human).” Nothing could be more unequivocal than 
this. Man is man, to use the terminology of a recent 
controversy, because he can invent supernatural reali- 
ties, not because he can recognize them. Believing that 
everything in man can be traced as a development from 
below, and nothing from above, George Eliot is a ‘pure’ 
humanist, a ‘naturalist’ if you will. I myself prefer the 
term ‘humanist’, for, after all, man, and not all nature, 
is in this view the center of the universe. Any concep- 
tion of ‘duty’ must have its root in man and man alone. 
George Eliot finds the root in the fellowship between 
man and man; it is this sense of fellowship which pre- 
vents the individual from following what she calls the 
wayward choice of his own passion; and this sense of 
fellowship grows up or disintegrates with time; it be- 
comes crystallized into what she calls ‘ties’. “She had 
rent the ties,’ George Eliot makes Maggie realize, 
“that had given meaning to duty.” Here is the func- 
tion, then, which George Eliot assigns to memory, 
which not only transforms our faint perceptions into 
love, thus enriching our present with our most precious 
past; but the sanctities as well as the loves of our life 
“have deep immovable roots in memory;” “past 
thoughts”’ rise to save us from ourselves — not only 
past thoughts but our “past selves.” Now the ‘past 
self’ of Marcel also rises when an accidental sensation 
sets his memory into motion: “The self that I then was 
[Le moi que 7 étais alors}, that had so long disappeared 
was once again so close to me that I seemed to hear the 
words that had just been spoken. .. .” And I think 
that George Eliot was at least a starting point for him. 
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But Proust has his theory of “The heart’s intermissions”’ 
which is ‘in ‘direct contrast to George Eliot’s theory of 
evaluation which M. Ramon Fernandez has so ably 
analyzed and supplemented. I can do no more than 
refer the interested reader to M. Fernandez’ Messages, 
De la personnalité, and his brilliant essay published in 
The Criterion, ‘A Humanist Theory of Value.” 

I should like, by now, to have called up pictures of 
George Eliot and Proust, stopping, like Dante, at the 
midpoint of their lives, in order to find some coherence, 
some meaning, in the universe. It was for this reason 
that they both went ‘in search of lost time’, that they 
both turned to explorations of their pasts. George Eliot, 
like Proust, began with her ‘remotest past’ and, also 
like Proust, gradually came nearer her own time. 
“At present,’ she wrote soon after publishing ddam 
Bede, “‘my mind works with the most freedom and the 
keenest sense of poetry in my remotest past, and there 
are many strata to be worked through before I begin to 
use, artistically, any material I may gather in the pres- 
ent.” This exploration of their pasts was a great joy to 
both novelists; the act and process of remembering, 
they both found, were valuable in themselves. The co- 
herence, the meaning, as much as they found, they 
attempted to embody in representations of human life, 
in novels. The center of George Eliot’s view is the 
“specifically human”: she begins with man and his 
relation to other men. Though trained in the sciences, 
she does not fall into the common error of taking the 
sciences as her “dominant guide.” “The consideration 
of molecular physics is not the direct ground of human 
love and moral action,” she wrote, “any more than it is 
the direct means of composing a noble picture or of 
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enjoying great music. One might as well hope to dissect 
one’s own body and be merry in doing it, as take mo- 
lecular physics (in which you must banish from your 
field of view what is specifically human) to be your 
dominant guide, your determiner of motives, in what 
is solely human. That every study has its bearing on 
every other is true; but pain and relief, love and sorrow, 
have their peculiar history which make an experience 
and knowledge above the swing of atoms.” Proust did 
not find any sanction for the obligations which for 
George Eliot were rooted in the human sense of fellow- 
ship, preserved by memory; and yet the existence of 
these obligations he nevertheless recognized; they are 
the standards by which he measures so many of his 
characters and finds them lacking. But for their 
sanction he can only suggest, hesitatingly and scepti- 
cally, an argument for immortality which was rejected, 
for example, by St. Thomas Aquinas. I am thinking of 
his reflections, in La prisonniére, on the death of Ber- 
gotte. “He was dead. Permanently dead? Who shall 
say?’’ he questions. “All we can say is that everything 
is arranged in this life as though we entered it carrying 
the burden of obligations contracted in a former life; 
there is no reason inherent in the conditions of life on 
this earth that can make us consider ourselves obliged 
to do good, to be fastidious, to be polite even. . . .” 
Unlike Proust, George Eliot found, as she thought, a 
reason for the burden of obligations inherent, precisely, 
in the conditions of life on this earth, in the relation of 
man to man and in the growth and development of the 
individual personality. “There is really no moral 
‘sanction’ but this inward impulse,” she wrote in some 
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same thing as the will of other men, compelling us to 
work and avoid what they have seen to be harmful 
to social existence. Disjoined from any perceived good, 
the divine will is simply so much as we have ascertained 
of the facts of existence which compel obedience at our 
peril. Any other notion comes from the supposition of 
arbitrary revelation.” But Proust is no less certain of 
the existence of the obligations. ‘All these obligations 
which have not their sanction in our present life,” he 
goes on, “‘seem to belong to a different world, founded 
upon kindness, scrupulosity, self-sacrifice, a world 
entirely different from this, which we leave in order 
to be born into this world, before perhaps returning to 
the other to live once again beneath the sway of those 
unknown laws which we have obeyed because we bore 
their precepts in our hearts, knowing not whose hand 
had traced them there — those laws to which every 
profound work of the intellect brings us nearer and which 
are invisible only—and are they, after all? — to 
fools.” This sounds to me like the sigh of a ‘wearied 
soul’, without certitude one way or the other, “ wander- 
ing between two worlds.” Although George Eliot’s 
letters and journals leave us with the picture of a 
woman tormented by ill-health (“The sick animal 
longs for quiet and darkness,” she wrote somewhere), 
in comparison with Proust’s weary scepticism there is a 
kind of relief in her certitude. But it is significant that 
the obligations which Proust mentions — “kindness, 
scrupulosity, self-sacrifice” — are those which George 
Eliot makes central in her novels. They help to explain 
his interest, not only in her work, but in the works of 
such writers as Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, Ruskin and 
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Throughout this essay I have assumed that George 
Eliot’s view of the universe is illustrated by or em- 
bodied in the characters of her novels, and there is a 
special reason for this which should now be apparent. 
Rejecting ‘“‘the supposition of arbitrary revelation” 
on the one hand but on the other insisting that there is 
“an experience and knowledge over and above the 
swing of atoms,” she begins with “the conditions of 
life on this earth,” with the individual personality in 
its complex environment — with, in other words, what 
she calls the ‘specifically’ or ‘wholly’ human. It was 
therefore almost inevitable that when she sought a 
form which should embody her view, she should have 
turned to the novel. The novel was the form at hand 
which presented men in more or less complex relation 
to each other. The form of Dante or Milton or even 
Wordsworth would not serve; it would not serve in the 
first place, perhaps, pee ie George Eliot had little 
poetic power; her poems, if sometimes interesting, are 
not at all interesting as poetry. Drama, too, would not 
allow her to relate, explicitly, in analysis, in passages 
of reflection, the individual lots of her characters to 
her general view; and this, as I have tried to show, is a 
characteristic and fundamental aim of George Eliot 
as of Proust. George Eliot transformed the novel of 
her time by bringing to it’a philosophical mind that 
wished to cross “the gap from the principle, the 
equation, the law to the instance, the single fact.” 
In a revealing passage she spoke “of trying to make 
certain ideas thoroughly incarnate, as if they had re- 
vealed themselves to me first in the flesh and not in 
the spirit.” Her aim is to make incarnate her view of the 
universe; and this is an aim very different from the aims 
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of most novelists. And, it should be emphasized, it is 
not the view but the incarnation of the view which 
George Eliot considered most important. She looked 
upon herself as a teacher, but as one who teaches or 
conveys her view by living example. If the reader does 
not first of all, before the view emerges, give some kind 
of assent to the representation of life, then she would 
feel that she had failed. ‘‘I think aesthetic teaching is 
the highest of all teaching,” she wrote, “because it deals 
with life in its highest complexity. But if it ceases to 
be purely aesthetic, —if it lapses anywhere from the 
picture to the diagram, — it becomes the most offensive 
of all teaching. Avowed Utopias are not offensive, 
because they are understood to have a scientific and 
expository character: they do not pretend to work on 
the emotions, or couldn’t do it if they did pretend. . . .” 
It is extraordinary that her novels lapse so rarely from 
the picture to the design; she does succeed in her wish 
“to get breathing individuals, and group them in the 
needful relations, so that the presentation will lay 
hold on the emotions as human experience,” though 
with what “agonising labour” her letters and journals 
are witness. 

I have been trying to find a fresh way of re-introduc- 
ing a great and neglected Victorian novelist to con- 
temporary readers, through a French novelist who 
admired her work and was influenced by it. This is not 
a study of George Eliot as a whole, I am aware; it is 
not a study of the influence of George Eliot on Proust, 
nor a complete examination of the resemblances be- 
tween them. Middlemarch, for instance, shows us “the 
history of man, and how the mysterious mixture behaves 
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words of George Eliot vividly recall a very important 
aspect of 4 Ja recherche du temps perdu, the evolution 
of the characters. In Middlemarch, also, we are given 
“a study of provincial life” which in its scope and com- 
plexity resembles Proust’s study of Parisian life, par- 
ticularly the middle sections of his novel. “I don’t 
see how I can leave anything out,”’ George Eliot wrote of 
Middlemarch, “because I hope there is nothing that will 
seem irrelevant to my design, which is to show the 
gradual action of ordinary causes rather than excep- 
tional, and to show this in some directions which have 
not been from time immemorial the beaten path. . . .” 
This is in one sense the design of 4 la recherche du 
temps perdu also. No novelist in fact more closely 
approximates Proust’s microscopic analysis of “the 
gradual action of ordinary causes”’ than does George 
Eliot in her later novels, Middlemarch and Daniel 
Deronda, in which even her similes and metaphors are, 
like Proust’s, drawn from half a dozen sciences. — 
But what I have wished to emphasize is that George 
Eliot, like the philosophical poets of other ages, has 
attempted to penetrate the shadow which falls between 
the idea and the reality and that she has made incarnate 
in her novels a humanist view of the universe. 


FRANKLIN GARY 
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FREE-STANDING female nude in polished bronze, 
A in full light; firm-breasted, firm-ankled, full- 
loined: a ‘potential mother of humanity’. The 
weight is thrown slightly forward, onto the right 
foot, as though for affirmation; the torso disposed in a 
déhanchement just short of a twist. The arms are lopped 
off just below the shoulder. Or perhaps they are drawn 
back, over and behind the head, to free the silhouette 
of the torso, closing not continuing the torso’s lines. 
The model is young, sixteen to twenty years old, with 
narrow shoulders and chest, her body not undeveloped, 
not slender and yet unfulfilled; on her face, in the lines 
of her body, an expression of mingled wonder and ex- 
pectancy. Or she is older — there are only these two 
types, and a rare male figure — fuller, broader, ripened: 
in the expression now acceptant resignation but with 
still a lingering undertone of wonder, of anonymous 
impersonal affirmation. Perhaps the figure is seated, 
or crouching, or reclining; perhaps it is partially draped. 
Its composition, the ordering and disposition of its 
volumes, is simple, sober, static: a calm equilibrium 
relieved from coldness by a certain earthiness, a 
gaucherie, a faint anti-rhetorical indecision of gesture 
and attitude. 

A Catalan peasant of seventy-one, withdrawn from 
the hectic world of doubts and struggles and question- 
ings into his quiet farm by the blue Mediterranean. 

1At the Brummer Galleries, Jan. 3-Feb. 28, 1933. 
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A slow earthy blood in which beats the painful sure 
pulse of the medieval guild-artisan, sweetened, possibly, 
by a pagan seed dropped carelessly by the seashore two 
thousand years ago. A domesticated satyr, gazing with 
understanding and a love without lust upon the firm 
nude bodies of his neighbors-of-the-soil. Praxitiles with 
a plow; Pan with a chisel. A bewhiskered old-man- 
by-the-sea who has stumbled by some happy inexplica- 
ble accident upon the Attic Secret. 

The most serious charge Aristide Maillol must face 
is that of inactuality, and in this the critics, of our 
language as well as his own, have done him a serious 
disservice in picturing him as the Great Reactionary, 
the standard bearer of Classical Art in its final stand 
against the Modern Blasphemy. Already a rather 
devitalized academic school has sprung up in his foot- 
steps and another familiar appellation is Herald of a 
Second Renaissance. 

Maillol’s vital contribution to sculptural art is not 
humanistic but formal. His main task has been not to 
assert but to dissect ‘classicism’. He is no unique giant 
serenely withdrawn from the current of plastic change. 
Historically, his position in sculpture i is analogous to 
that of the post-impressionists in painting. The obvious 
superficial resemblance (cf. Maillol’s relief, “La Source’”’) 
is to Gauguin; a more serious affinity is Cézanne. 

In painting, romanticism and realism and impression- 
ism were three distinct movements. Delacroix, leader 
of the romantics, died in the same year (1863) that 
Monet first exhibited, in the Salon des Refusées, his 
“Impression” from which that movement was to take 
its name; and between these two lie Courbet and the 
Barbizon back-to-nature group. Like any artistic 
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movements, all three are of course intimately inter- 
related and frequently overlapping but each represents 
basically a separate reaction: romanticism (Delacroix) 
reacting from the sterile neo-classicism of the aca- 
demics (David); realism (Courbet) reacting from the 
torrid declamations and truant imaginations of the 
romantics; impressionism (Monet) reacting from the 
drab brown-blacks of the realists. 

In sculpture, the hold of the academics was firmer. 
While painting had been exposed to a dozen miscellane- 
ous conflicting influences, sculptural tradition ran 
back in an almost unbroken line to the Renaissance. 
The three reactions, arriving tardily, were simultaneous. 
All three were contained in one man: Rodin. Rodin’s in- 
fluence dominates the entire transition from eighteenth- 
nineteenth-century neo-renaissance-neo-classicism to 
modern sculpture. 

Or not quite modern sculpture, any more than Monet 
is modern painting. Impressionism, under the proper 
emphasis, might very plausibly have become an adjunct 
of modern painting. But the impressionists’ conception 
of their method was not formal but subjective. Thinking 
to react against realism, they merely changed its 
accent: the interest was shifted from the object to the 
eye. Not, that is, what I see but how I see it. Cézanne 
(the post-impressionist)’s contribution — his initial con- 
tribution — was not a repudiation of impressionism but 
simply a further shift of accent. Accepting the impres- 
sionist’s axiom of the importance of light, of the falsity 
of painting which ignores light, he came however to 
understand that the permanent value of light is not its 
effect upon the painter’s eye but upon the objects 
before his eye. In other words, a return to realism; but a 
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realism modified by, altered by, light. A realism in 
which the ‘natural’ forms may be, and must be, altered, 
distorted by the atmosphere which contains them, by 
the light which falls upon them, which emanates from 
them, surrounds them. Cézanne’s consequent interest 
in form, in the physical structure of the world; his dis- 
covery that all natural forms are combinations in 
greater or less subtlety and complexity of the sphere, 
the cylinder and the cone, are simply corollaries of his 
original observation, the natural consequence of his 
new habit of vision. Painting since Cézanne has di- 
vided and to a large extent abstracted his interest in 
form and in light, but its response to his discoveries 
has been less a reaction, conscious or unconscious, 
than a continuation. 

Similarly with Maillol. Rodin bridges the gap, 
establishes the necessary break with the academic 
style, but does no more than faintly suggest the line 
sculpture is to take after him. His emphasis has been 
—as indeed any but a purely decorative sculptor’s 
must be — upon expressive form; but what the form 
expresses is not itself but some romantic extra-sculptural 
literary concept which is frequently no more than the 
mood of the artist himself. Modern sculpture — original 
modern sculpture, using original not in the sense of 
startling innovations but that of the sincere attempt of 
the artist to enlarge experience —is based upon the 
axiom that of the two ‘meanings’ which a work of 
sculpture may possess, it is the formal meaning alone 
which is permanent and universal. The religions which 
inspired Greek sculpture, Egyptian sculpture, African, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, Mexican and even medieval- 
Christian sculpture, have either vanished or lost — at 
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any rate for us — their vitality as concepts. The con- 
cept-meaning, ‘that is, of sculpture produced under the 
inspiration of these traditions is obsolete, passed into 
the province of the archaeologist, the historian, the 
ethnologist. All that remains, for us, is the form- 
meaning: the success or failure of the Greek, the Egyp- 
tian, the African, the Indian sculptor to establish 
permanent form-relations — to reduce natural form to 
its permanent, universal, geometric elements: the 
sphere, the cylinder, and the cube, and their mutual 
relations. 

There are two types of geometrization, corresponding 
to the two treatments of light which I have mentioned 
in connection with Cézanne: the geometrization of 
visual experience and the geometrization of natural 
structure; and here it is obviously a question of the 
second type. R. H. Wilenski, to whom I am indebted 
for this distinction (vd. The Modern Movement in Art 
and The Meaning of Modern Sculpture), has failed to 
point out and perhaps fully to realize quite how wide 
the gap between these two types of formalization ac- 
tually is, as we can learn from the example of a sculptor 
whose work manifests both types. Compare one of 
Jacob Epstein’s portrait-busts with the same artist’s 
symbolic figures for the Underground office-building 
in Westminster, London. Subtract from each its content 
of literature, and the ‘geometrization of visual experi- 
ence’, as manifested in the bronze bust, become no 
more and no less than Rodin’s impressionism. As it was 
Cézanne who in painting recalled the emphasis from 
the eye to the object, from impressionistic effect to 
natural architectonic geometric construction, so it was 
Maillol who performed the same service for sculpture. 
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It is, of course, a falsification to associate Maillol’s 
name with geometrics; just as it is a falsification to 
speak of his ‘reaction’ from Rodin. Few sincere artists 
consciously ‘react’. Rodin and Maillol worked, liter- 
ally, side by side. It was to Rodin that Maillol, when 
in his late thirties he turned from painting and the 
fabrication of tapestries to sculpture, went for his first 
instruction. (He had begun his career of painting under 
Cabanel!) Rodin was from beginning to the very end 
an ardent admirer and close student of the Greeks and 
it was undoubtedly his interest which first moved 
Maillol to their direct study. And Rodin it was who, 
in 1903, during Maillol’s early beginnings in his new 
medium, insisted, as a member of the jury, that Maillol’s 
rather academic and pictorial relief of “A Goddess”’ be 
given the place of honor at the Exhibition of the Champs 
Elysées. Bourdelle was another assiduous student of 
classic art and that these three artists effected such 
different syntheses in their own work is due not to any 
conscious reaction to one another but to differences in 
temperament, in circumstance, in environment, in 
psychology. Taine’s views are today out of date, but 
would Cézanne’s reaction to light, to extended planes 
revealed in full light have been the same had he been 
born and passed his life three hundred miles further 
north — in, for example, the Barbizon forest? Whether 
or not Maillol, child of the Mediterranean, may have 
inherited directly the blood of some former worshipper 
and carver of Aphrodite is a matter for only idle lyric 
speculation; what is more to the point is that the at- 
mosphere through which Maillol sees today the peasant 
girls of his native Banyuls is essentially the same as that 
which clothed the anonymous models of the bronze 
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gods and goddesses and. athletes of Greece twenty- 
four hundred years ago. 
There is infinitely more, certainly, than this and the 
serenity of Maillol’s compositions is by no means a 
simple transcript of the artist’s own serenity of tempera- 
ment, but there is more than a casual connection be- 
tween Maillol’s ‘geometry’ and the Mediterranean sun. 
The form, the architecture, the geometry — the form- 
ieiding “of any object is more readily apparent in 
full, uninterrupted, brilliant, natural light than in a stu- 
dio, than in a northern city or forest. There have been, 
granted, hundreds of artists before Maillol and since the 
Greeks who lived as far south as he and showed no such 
reaction. Why these factors should have had more 
weight in his case, as in Cézanne’s, in another medium, 
is the failure, under the academic tradition, of every 
French sculptor almost without exception since the 
thirteenth century to look upon natural forms directly, 
with a naive eye. Something — education, tradition, 
literature, authority, a passing mood —has always 
intervened; to an extent must always intervene. That 
the artist of today — again, the ‘original’ artist — 
is able to achieve a more nearly direct vision is due 
perhaps partly to temperament, much more to dis- 
cipline — the same habit of discipline which insists 
that the province of sculpture is not modelling, which 
is allied to painting, but carving, carving direct from 
resisting, enduring materials. That, however, is post- 
Maillol: Maillol himself is essentially a constructor, 
a plastic architect, not a carver. The point I wish to 
make is that Maillol’s achievement is not a return to a 
certain period of Greek art but a rediscovery, partly 
through a study of the art itself but principally through 
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the direct study of natural form, of the principles which 
seem to have underlain that art, which have given it 
what it possesses of permanent, universal meaning. 
The moderns who have continued and to a large 
extent clarified Maillol’s contribution have in part 
falsified this contribution. They have separated what 
Maillol’s work itself if not his words assert cannot be 
separated: the ‘sculptural’ and the ‘non-sculptural’ 
meanings: the form-meaning and the content-meaning. 
There are more meanings to a Greek or an Egyptian 
or a Buddhist or an Indian bronze goddess than its 
form-meaning and its religious cult-meaning. A work of 
sculpture must have, for example, by the very nature 
of its medium, a sensuous, tactile meaning. A thumb- 
tortured bronze a la Epstein and a polished Brancusi 
brass have a different light-meaning and this is part 
of the form-meaning; but they have also different 
degrees of what Ezra Pound terms “‘caressability.” 
There is likewise in all these works of the past which 
have endured, in all modern works which are vital to 
us, a humanistic, or a symbolic, or — as in the African 
and many Indian works —a sexual meaning which 
stands quite apart from any religious meaning and is 
by no means always ephemeral. The very basic tenet 
of modern geometric sculpture, the Universal Analogy 
of Form, is itself a symbolism —a symbolism (e.g. 
Richard Bedford’s “ Flower” or Henry Moore’s reclining 
nude entitled ‘‘Mountains’’) by no means wholly con- 
tained in the form-meaning. The preference of these 
sculptors for archaic and primitive works depends, 
upon analysis, on the unconscious mastery of these 
primitive artists in the disposition of volumes, their 
balancing and relation of geometric masses. Yet what 
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first attracted modern artists to these styles — African, 
Assyrian, Asiatic — cannot have been this at all since 
this is something that yields only to analysis. It was 
simply their undeniable and immediately apprehended 
vigour, their inventiveness, their direct sensuous power, 
their vitality —a vitality which the modern eye finds 
lacking not only in the great body of European work 
but in developed classic work as well; and a vitality, 
moreover, which does not demand, as do romantic 
im- and ex-pressionism, the sacrifice of that ‘permanent’ 
form-meaning which is so intimately and inextricably 
a part of itself. A perfect sphere, a perfect cube, a per- 
fect cylinder, a perfect cone, is a perfect expression of 
the Universal Analogy of Nature; but none of these are 
vital sculpture or even sculpture at all. Nor is sculpture 
simply these masses or volumes related: it 1s masses 
and volumes related by some agent, for a purpose — 
even though that purpose may be only to illustrate 
their relation. The ‘meaning’ of sculpture may be of the 
same kind as the sphere or cube or cylinder or cone; but 
its meaning is not simply the sphere or cube or cylinder 
or cone itself. Granted the geometric means, sculpture 
becomes vital not because of but through these means. 

Maillol’s solution, as I have already indicated, is 
humanistic, in the general not the special sense of recent 
unblessed memory. He has devoted himself, with but 
few deviations, to a study of the nude female form, 
concentrating his attention upon its permanent, unt- 
versal implications as against those more personal, 
psychological, and empirical. And these implications he 
has found to be human as well as formal, in almost equal 
measure. His solution is, in a sense, unacceptable, i in 
particular to a younger generation in that he ignores, 
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whether consciously or by temperament, certain vital 
salient features and implications of contemporary con- 
sciousness. There is about a good proportion of his work, 
even the strongest, including almost half of the works 
shown in this very representative exhibition, a quality — 
of design rather than mere expression: block out the 
heads and the quality remains — akin to nostalgia. A 
quality perhaps inseparable from a certain type of 
harmony: the harmony of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony at its choral climax; of Michelangelo’s slaves, his 
created Adam waking to unasked-for life; of Botticelli’s 
Venus rising wonder-struck from the waves; of the 
Hermes with Dionysos of Praxiteles. A quality essen- 
tially regressive and which, whatever its precedents, 
the modern generation finds insufficient and anti- 
pathetic, representative of a negative response to 
environment. 

This is the charge of inactuality I referred to earlier. 
To speak of permanent meanings in contemporary art 
is, in a sense, paradoxical. To say that Maillol’s worth 
as an artist lies in his capacity for penetrating to the 
permanent plastic values of natural forms is to assume 
more, perhaps, than is permissible. But if only for the 
historical importance of his direct reassessment of 
spatial, three-dimensional form, his work would seem 
to possess a more than fugitive interest. 


Davip BurRNHAM 
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Tue Tree Jameses: A Famity or Minps, dy C. Hart- 
ley Grattan. (Longmans, Green. 1932.) $3.50. 


Since the deaths of William James and his brother Harry, in 1910 
and 1916, each has been vastly written about, alike in closely tech- 
nical and in popular vein. They have been all but worshipped as 
discoverers of a new way of thought, a new world of art; and they 
have been utterly condemned as unworthy influences, false leaders, 
in their different directions. One opinion on which there appears to 
be a consensus is that they had little in common but their blood- 
relationship. Such an opinion, founded upon the distance between 
their fields of endeavor, is probably to be accounted responsible for 
the lack hitherto, in the long Jamesian bibliography, of any study 
treating of the two together: critics who have the equipment, even 
those who have only the inclination, to weigh the contribution of 
the psychologist and philosopher find little to attract their interest 
or try their skill in the fiction and the criticism of his younger 
brother. But the thoroughgoing Jamesian, whether of the party of 
William or that of Henry, will not forget what he will have learned 
from the Letters of either, or, still more vividly, from Henry’s two 
magnificent volumes of family history. In the beginning, they had 
everything in common save the fifteen months of life that separated 
their births: for eighteen years they looked upon the same aspects of 
the world and explored the countries of the mind in the same 
strange wayward fashion. In maturity the remoteness of their 
worlds was of no avail against the unanimity of their memory. If 
they needed, for a brotherhood that would survive time and differ- 
ence, more than those years of their common education, they had it, 
abundantly, in the planner of their young lives, the “‘author of their 
being,” their father. 

For the interest of the confirmed ‘Jacobean’ (sincz he is always to 
be reckoned with), it is no doubt enough that the elder Henry James 
was the father of William and of Henry junior: he was their guide 
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through their childhoods’ world of ceaseless flux; he committed 
them to their education in all systems for the sake of none, a shelter- 
less exposure to “being” in all its human phases that an ever chang- 
ing environment could provide; and he lived to see the elder of the 
two, once well established in his assistant professorship at Harvard, 
complete his fortieth year and undertake to write a Psychology; to 
see the younger, his namesake, now a citizen of the Old World, 
emerge as respected author of The Portrait of a Lady and earlier 
fictions. Less interested appraisers too would find the odd quality of 
his paternal character enough to give him title to a permanent niche 
in the gallery of American ‘originals’ —the niche, one might 
specify, next Bronson Alcott’s. It is wholly true that enormous en- 
tertainment and delight is offered in the spectacle of this vivid 
personality — miraculously the best of possible fathers for what is 
surely the most richly appealing of American families. But a still 
graver claim for him needs to be registered. Not to know the sub- 
stantial import of the books he left at his death, before either Wil- 
liam or the more precocious Henry had really begun to give the 
full measure of his great gifts — not to know “‘Father’s ideas,” is to 
miss high pleasures of acquaintance with a prior greatness attaching 
to the family name. It might, in a sense, be called a ‘greater’ great- 
ness. He was a writer of rare originality, a man possessed of a genius 
both lively and deep; and he belongs in the small favored company 
of nonpareils whose works are exemplars of individual idea and in- 
dividual utterance indissolubly matched: the style is the thought as 
well as the man, a trinity harmonious and unique. 

For a general characterization in brief, Professor Morris Cohen’s 
description of him could hardly be bettered: ‘‘a Swedenborgian 
philosopher and a cultivated gentleman of ample means, who united 
to genuine originality of thought a remarkable insight into human 
character and a delightful freshness and pungency of language.’”! 
The latter clause of this estimate, without conveying any of the 
substance of the elder James’s contribution to philosophic thought, 
indicates the immediate impression that a reader receives on first 
acquaintance with a page from one of the maturer books. Many 
readers, it is true, would not care to proceed farther, but the very 


1 Paper on William James in the Short [Cambridge] History of American Literature 
1922). 
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titles of the books are a sufficient warning to anyone of that dis- 
position.? Even for the sympathetic reader, the medal has its dim- 
mer side. The published works of the elder Henry James remain 
today as difficult to read in their fullness as ever they were to late 
nineteenth-century America. Outstripping the philosophic writings 
of William James in abstruseness of speculative content, at times 
almost approaching, in style, the intricately wound periods of the 
younger Henry James’s later fictions and criticisms, their father’s 
books were largely ignored in his own time. It is unlikely that those 
books will ever find more than a handful of readers in each later 
day; yet in their long course they present passages of writing as 
vigorous and satisfying in expression, as reflectively penetrating, as 
the best of Emerson or the most cogent of Thoreau. His work, how- 
ever, is not rightly comparable to theirs: his is a quality wholly un- 
like that of either of these contemporaries (the former eight years 
his senior, the latter six years younger than he); in thought, the 
three are at equal removes from one another. The vast horizonless 
world of Emerson was not for James, whose sky was definitely, 
confessedly, the arcane heavens of Swedenborg. Thoreau’s in- 
dividual hermitage could lay no claim on one who had derived from 
(or perhaps had only ‘verified’ in) Fourier’s system the unshake- 
able conviction that the long process of social evolution itself was 
the redemption that Holy Writ promised to mankind. Yet his 
Swedenborgianism, far from being institutional, was actually 
heresy — for him, a height from which to scan far horizons; and as 
Fourierist, he joined no ‘movement’, attached himself to no 
phalanstery: his individuality is nowhere more pronounced than in 
those moments when other men would be most bleakly the disciple 
— when he is interpreting received doctrine and making it a new 
thing, his own. 

The ethical nobility of that new doctrine, the distinctively 
Jamesian doctrine, is as impressive as the religious passion which 
celebrates it. Professor Cohen’s appreciation should indicate that, 
however mistaken I may be about the ultimate value of the elder 

2 His last completed work, for instance, Society the Redeemed Form of Man (1879), 
or that earlier “essay on the Physics of Creation,” Substance and Shadow; or, Mo- 
rality and Religion in their Relation to Life (1863), —or the unfinished Spiritual 


Creation: and the Necessary Implication of Nature in It, which is further subtitled 
“An Essay towards Ascertaining the Réle of Evil in Divine Housekeeping.” 
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James’s few leading themes, I am not exaggerating either the 
ideological or the stylistic interest that his work still holds out in 
this fiftieth year since its completion. Other writers in a more 
strictly literary field might be quoted too, in evidence of such inter- 
est: this dim parental figure has lately won occasional bows of 
recognition as a ‘character’ who should not longer be overlooked by 
commemorators of the American cultural scene in the nineteenth 
century.’ But it is Mr. C. Hartley Grattan who has now given us — 
together with the first conjoined estimate of the two sons — the 
first serious study of the elder Henry James’s ideas.* There is reason 
to hope that it is the first of a series to come, from other hands: 
Professor R. B. Perry — whose articles in the new (ninth) volume 
of the Dictionary of American Biography show his apprehension of 
the elder James’s importance both intrinsic, as writer, and inciden- 
tal, as parent of William James — will offer a biography of William 
James which will contain new material on the father; and there is 
promise of a biography of the elder James himself by Professor 
Austin Warren. These books, incorporating in their account un- 
published family documents, will, one supposes and hopes, supply 
the ‘family portrait’ in happily biographic sense which has not been 
part of Mr. Grattan’s intention. 

Some future biographer will have in this family an admirable 
group to paint if he can catch the likenesses of the four other sub- 
jects. They were seven: four brothers, a little sister, and their 
mother,’ all enfolded in the benevolent ambience of this unexampled 

3 It may have been the incidental references in Santayana’s Character and Opinion, 
or perhaps those in the earlier of Mr. Brooks’s volumes on Emerson, which began it; 
among others, Messrs. Beard, Mumford, Josephson, and De Voto have all expressed 
different degrees of awareness that his is a figure which carries a striking presence. 

4 The first, that is, in fifty years: its only predecessor, I believe, was J. A. Kelloge’s 
“digest”, The Philosophy of Henry ames (1883), the one copy of which known to 
me is accessible to none but patrons of the Boston Public Library. Besides the con- 
temporary reviews of his books, periodical publications on the subject appeared in 
the Fournal of Speculative Philosophy shortly after his death, in 1883 and 1885. In 
1928 the Bookman published a short paper on James’s relations with Emerson, an 
inadequate fragment of the present writer’s compiling, which is mentioned here 
only for the sake of bibliographical completeness. And there lately appeared in the 
American Scholar (October, 1932) a valuable article by Professor H. A. Larrabee on 
the elder Henry James and dis father, the Albany millionaire, whose commercial 
eminence, as Professor Larrabee says, speaking of the subsequent two generations’ 


contribution to literature, “made all that possible.” 
5 In the Letters of both William and Henry the younger, and in the latter’s Small 
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husband and father. He was a father in whom there was less of 
patriarchy than of prophecy. His deepest concern was to point the 
path on which humanity and divinity might — indeed, in the end, 
must, he said — come face to face. That ‘path’ was in essence the 
same that Christian or Hindu had long before him pointed in 
bhakti or in brotherhood. Yet his five children, like the unknown 
number of his readers, were to have the extraordinary amusement 
and privilege of seeing “‘morality made hay of in the very interest 
of character and conduct. . . . He only cared for virtue that was 
more or less ashamed of itself,” the younger Henry wrote in 4 
Small Boy and Others: 

We were bred in horror of conscious propriety, of what my father was fond of call- 
ing “flagrant morality” . . . We wholesomely breathed inconsistency and ate and 
drank contradictions. The presence of paradox was so bright amongus . . . that we 
fairly grew used to allow from an early time, for the so many and odd declarations 
we heard launched, to the extent of happily “discounting” them; the moral of all 


which was that we need never fear not to be good enough if we were only social 
enough: a splendid meaning indeed being attached to the latter term. 


Contradiction and paradox indeed one meets often and often in his 
books, showing ever the same bright presence they wore for his 
household. He was greatly addicted to posing antinomies, and he 
delighted in inversions of the commonplace, identifications even of 
opposites. If the usual problem in religious philosophy is, “given the 
creation, to find the creator,” to James (as one may read in Kellogeg’s 
commentary of fifty years ago) the problem was — “given the 
creator, to find the creation.” But there is a passage in The Secret of 
Swedenborg, in which, defining what he calls the “law of a spiritual 
existence,” he affirms the converse of his other proposition: “‘ Doing 
determines being. It is the creature who limits or qualifies the 
creator.” And this is but one of the infinitely varied formulations of 
his central theme — in Professor Perry’s phrase, “the immanence 
of God in the unity of mankind.” 

Some slight illustration of that theme and its corollaries may be 
deferred yet a moment longer, for there is also the larger paradox of 


Boy and Notes of a Son and Brother, these other Jameses appear in fleeting aspects 
that make one long for a closer view of each. A poem by “Wilky”, “Bob” in his 
flights of conversational fancy, a few trenchant entries quoted from Alice’s diary — 
such fragments indicate how much more there must have been that Henry might 
have set down, unless all those memories were, like that of his mother, “too sacred.” 
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his double aspect: he was skeptic and mystic by turns, sometimes 
both at once. In that part of The Three Fameses which deals with the 
elder Henry, Mr. Grattan gives a concise picture of the prophet’s 
two faces in terms of his “great task of exposing the reigning 
ecclesiasticism and announcing the true revelation.”” When James 
writes in his denunciatory vein he is really clearing the ground of 
impedimenta to his own ideal edifice, but he seems to enjoy the 
work of levelling as if it were to be its only end. Mr. Grattan implies 
that this phase is the more sympathetic one to readers of the several 
generations who are now living and protesting against much the 
same institutions: “His attack on orthodoxy was made in a pe- 
culiarly exhilarating and forthright way and it is enjoyable to 
heretics who have no interest in the religious doctrines with which 
he designed to replace it as to those who are chiefly interested in 
them.” This sentence, though so strangely constructed as to pro- 
noun and antecedent that it is hardly intelligible on a first reading, 
is an important one, I think, since it may explain Mr. Grattan’s 
puzzlingly noncommittal attitude on the positive theses of the 
Jamesian doctrine — a doctrine that he appears not to recognize as 
immeasurably more ethical than theological. It may at any rate be 
agreed that there is undeniable relish in such passages of acrimony 
as those on that “higher prudence,” as James called it, which has 
passed for religion among the orthodox of more than one age; or in 
equally salient jeremiads directed against the “intensely wooden 
and ridiculous gods of the nations,” elsewhere further qualified as 
“abjectly childish,” “obscene and skulking,” ‘wholly imbecile,” 
and so forth in almost Shavian fashion.* 

Just as these hyperboles, which will perhaps appear offensive to 
the devout, stand as extreme expressions of that skepticism he 


6 And it is not only against an Arnoldian ‘Hebraism’ that James “raises his glee- 
ful fist, lifts his scornful foot” (for so he pictures himself): the author of The Secret 
of Swedenborg rails joyously against Swedenborgians; the author of Christianity the 
Logic of Creation and of The Church of Christ Not an Ecclesiasticism pours spirited 
sarcasm also upon those who argue “the momentous question whether or not God 
was identical with the contents of a certain sanctified breadbasket.”’ Critics of differ- 
ent disposition from Mr. Grattan’s, evidently, might charge that James did not al- 
ways draw the line on the safer side of sacrilege; but that is only another part of the 
paradox: “If you discern the central peace which is in my little book, I do not think 
its superficial polemics will seem out of place” — so ends the last chapter of his last 
completed work. 
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directed toward the ‘world’, so stands, in relation to his positive 
mysticism, that other element of prophecy, the “brain-spinning,”’ 
the “Alexandrian theosophizing” of which William James noted 
the difficulties when prefacing his father’s Literary Remains. But I 
have already made sufficient remark on these limitations, as they 
must seem in this far from theological age. One encounters similar 
stumbling-blocks of vocabulary and concept in the work of the 
only other American writers to whom the elder James appears, in 
differing respects, even remotely comparable: Edwards and Royce. 
All such men, surely — whether American or Alexandrian — one 
reads, hurdling scattered obstacles, for the sake of their enduring 
values. Mr. Grattan says more than once that James “‘transvalu- 
ated”’ the prevailing values of his day, yet gives the impression of 
discounting James’s own values on grounds of their “supernatural- 
ism”’: at the crucial point in his analysis he remarks, ‘“‘In naturalis- 
tic terms all this is the most palpable nonsense”’ — a remark which 
has been harmlessly levelled against many a more influential meta- 
physic than James’s, and which will probably be directed against 
physics as well when the ‘naturalist in the street’ looks into that 
matter. Mr. Grattan’s evident affection for the personality of one 
whom he describes as “‘a fine old man” is probably responsible for 
what, in the absence of clear condemnation, must pass for critical 
restraint, not the alternative indecision of attitude. 

Although the expedient of fragmentary quotation can do but 
poor justice to James’s thought, I know no better way of indicating 
that his scheme is less supernaturalistic in essence than metaphor- 
ical, symbolic, in expression. This figurativeness seems to me one 
of the charms of his writing, rather than one of its difficulties. The 
few sentences that follow are offered in partial evidence, but pri- 
marily as expressing the positive values of the Jamesian ethics: 


The conceit of one’s moral endowments, those endowments which make a man feel 
that he has an absolute or independent selfhood, and lead him therefore to make 
much of difference between himself and other men . . . : such is the sole ground of 
every evil known to the spiritual universe. . . 

It is the creator alone who gives subjective seeming, or phenomenal constitution, 
to us, only that we, appearing to ourselves thereupon absolutely to be, may ever 
after give formal existence or objective reality to him. Thus creation is not a some- 
thing outwardly achieved by God in space and time, but a something inwardly 
wrought by him within the compass exclusively of human nature or human con- 
sciousness. 
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[The man Jesus], helped only by the dim expectant sympathy of that hungry 
rabble of harlots and outcasts who furnished His inglorious retinue... , let in 
eternal daylight upon the soul, by steadfastly expanding in His private spirit to the 
dimensions of universal humanity, so bringing, for the first time in history, the finite 
human bosom into perfect experimental accord with the infinite Divine Love. 


The world to come, of which we catch in Swedenborg’s books the tenderest vernal 
breath as it were, is built upon the recognition of the spiritual only in the natural, of 
the divine only in the human; and hence exhibits the creature instinct and alive with 
creative personality. 


Mr. Grattan quotes all but one of these excerpts, and many others 
of scarcely less pointedness. His last word, however, seems to be one 
of dismissal. He concedes that the three Jameses were all “‘re- 
markable and distinguished men,” but he labels the father as a 
“thoroughgoing supernaturalist”’ (once more) and “‘radical liber- 
tarian,” and prophesies the time when he will “cease to be inter- 
esting’; the time, too, when William James’s ideas will “have been 
so thoroughly assimilated in the cultural stream that his name 
[will be] no longer associated with them.” Long after that time, he 
believes, the younger Henry James’s “novels will be studied as the 
most brilliant projections of the ideal of leisure class society under 
the capitalistic regime.”’ He further specifies as the greatest limita- 
tion of Henry James’s novels their concern with “‘narrow ‘class’ 
problems,” their failure to take into account, in the Jamesian pic- 
ture of human life, “the onward marching proletarians.”’ Mr. 
Grattan is apparently turning his gaze toward the Marxian revela- 
tion. One wonders in what respect the elder James’s prophetic 
vision of a selfless, universal humanity falls short of the material- 
ist’s ideal classless society, save in the important respect of material- 
ism. One wonders what the ideal classless society will concern itself 
with, in its achieved days of plenty and leisure, if with neither the 
moral and aesthetic problems presented in the fiction and criticism 
of the younger Henry James, nor with the personal and collective 
“spiritual life” that was the elder Henry James’s unexhausted 

7 Mr. Robert Cantwell (in the first part of his paper in the January Symposium) 
has handsomely demonstrated the remoteness of Henry James’s fiction from the 


sphere of the ‘social document’ that it so commonly passes for belonging to. No 
demonstration seems necessary for gainsaying Mr. Grattan’s idea that the Jamesian 


personages’ “motives for their conduct” are “far removed from those galvinating 
[sic] more ordinary mortals”: his own page-long quotations from The Portrait of a 


Lady and The Ambassadors are sufficient correctives. 
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philosophic theme. There remain, besides, all those problems of 
science and philosophy which William James never pretended for a 
moment to have solved, but only to have posed for his time. If he 
“led his disciples back into the wilderness,” as Mr. Brooks has said 
(and Mr. Grattan would seem to be in agreement when he charac- 
terizes William James as “a principal precursor of the contemporary 
intellectual debacle’’), it was not in order to prevent their “emerg- 
ing” thence, but, one may believe, to show them a retreat in which 
each man might be better able to take thought for the common 
‘salvation’ of all than would have been possible in the urban places 
of their land and their day. Though his bequest contained no dis- 
covery of a method for all the world, it has the rare value of urging 
antagonists and followers alike not to give up the search. The ques- 
tions of science and art and ethics which occupied the three Jameses 
will surely remain human concerns even in a time — if it should 
ever come — when there will be no longer an economic problem in 
the world. Meanwhile, they are as surely human concerns even now, 
when it is so difficult not to become utterly lost in the material 
questions that multiply and harshly solicit on every hand. 

As I have earlier implied, Mr. Grattan’s apparent purpose in this 
book has been, primarily, to furnish a condensed analysis of his 
subjects’ principal writings. It is not that he does not also give the 
necessary skeleton of factual details concerning the lives of William, 
Henry, their father, and even their extraordinary paternal grand- 
father. More than that, he has done an impressive amount of 
research and assembled a large body of scattered material, relating, 
more especially, to the first two generations. One could wish for 
evidence of greater care in the preparing of such excellent material 
for publication: it is not always skillfully codrdinated; some facts 
referred to more than once are contradictorily stated; the writing 
almost throughout shows signs of such haste as might be expected 
in the early edition of a newspaper; the proof-reading is in many 
pages worse even than that; and to these discouragements are added 
small inaccuracies that would not be surprising in a first-draft 
manuscript, but that are scarcely acceptable as either conscientious 
criticism or faithful reporting.® His approach to the two younger 


8 For example: the younger Henry James’s first novel, the disowned Watch and 
Ward, appeared in the Atlantic Monthly in 1871, four years before Roderick Hudson, 
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members of his trio is not what one would like in a book designed, 
as this appears to be, for readers who have still to enjoy the 
privilege of an introduction. In page after page of synopsis he re- 
duces the younger Henry James’s ‘plots’ to the level of so many 
‘action stories’: intentionally, it seems, for the sake of making 
James interesting to those “‘ordinary readers”” whom “‘technicians 
have scared away”, Mr. Grattan says, explaining further: “It is 
important, therefore, that just what happens in the novels be 
clearly established’ — as one who had seen the magician might 
hope, by proxy, to compensate another who missed the show.® The 
treatment of William James has the aspect of a voyage of discovery 
in uncharted seas which are none too much to the navigator’s liking. 
He quotes his subject on the necessity of grasping “the central 
point” of a philosopher’s vision, but hardly goes beyond generalized 
remarks on James’s “vision”’ at large in his final estimate. Perhaps 
we are still too close to William James to see him otherwise than as 
a figure of vague but more than Emersonian “suggestiveness’. Mr. 
Grattan seems to look upon him with even less friendly eyes when 
he says “‘James’s whole intellectual life might be summed up with 
perhaps unwonted critical sharpness as composing unconscious 
parodies on excellent ideas,” or when he disposes of “the right to 
believe” by describing the exponent of that doctrine as “‘a eupeptic 
religiomaniac . . . fuddled with God”. 


six before The American; it was republished, as a book, in 1878, “minutely revised,” 
as a prefatory note tells us. Mr. Grattan attributes the writing of this book to the 
time of its republication (a matter of seven years’ difference), thus mistaking James’s 
first novel for his third. But this oversight is not so bad as what he next proceeds to 
do in commenting on the book: “It [‘novel’ is the antecedent noun] was laid in 
America, so one gathers, but so tenuously was it related to that country . . . thata 
jaundiced eye might well wonder [sic] if H. J. had ever seen the country.” After say- 
ing, in the clause J have italicized, that he has not read the book, and after indicat- 
ing, by his error as to its date, that he has never even seen a copy of it, Mr. Grattan 
proceeds for half a page to outline its plot and state its weaknesses. This instance I 
have given at such length not because it is important in itself — only in its possible 
bearing upon Mr. Grattan’s apparatus and procedure. For some light upon the qual- 
ity of his writing let me cite a line or two of Mr. Grattan’s comments on the pains 
William James took to attain his admirable style: “He was a ‘fusser’ proceeding 
through a long process of scratching out, rewriting, substituting word for word. . . . 
A good day’s production would be twenty-five hundred words.” 

® Concerning James’s criticism Mr. Grattan dedicates only to The American 
Scene and the book on Hawthorne a few sentences each, and in these he limits him- 
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One can say of Mr. Grattan’s book approximately what he him- 
self has said (of Professor Leacock’s essay on Mark Twain) in a 
review that appears as I revise these too garrulous strictures: “Not 
profound, nor . . . a neatly organized and highly literary job, but 
it does somehow convey to you the essential information about 
[the three Jameses] and a good deal of [each one’s] quality.’ His 
expository approach is wholly appropriate in the unfamiliar case of 
the elder James; but, even if it were better done, his work would 
seem one of supererogation as regards the sons, since there are 
already the analyses of Boutroux, Flournoy, Kallen on William 
James and those of Professors Beach and Edgar (to mention no 
others) on the younger Henry; all of which I recall as superior to 
The Three Fameses in clarity and organization and in critical per- 
ception. The book has however the novelty — and, for readers to 
whom the younger Jameses are as it were ‘news’, the convenience 
— of united treatment, although the unity consists largely in the 
presence of three studies within the same covers: its comparative 
criticism, involving complex problems of heredity, is limited to a 
few introductory and a few more concluding pages; the bulk is 
individual treatment — biography, exposition, and generous quo- 
tation, interspersed. There are happy incidental sketches of the 
American Fourierists, Agassiz, and many other figures associated 
with the Jameses.!° But the principal value of the book is that it 
introduces the elder James for the first time in approximately his 
natural size, if not, I think, in quite his true colors: the two of his 
five children to whom more than a just two-thirds of this book is 
devoted had come to look rather larger than life before Mr. Grattan 
added his triptych to the gallery. 


HansELL Baucu 


self to blaming James (as Mr. Brooks had done long and often before without con- 
vincing all his hearers) for his “indictment” of America. 

10 Here too Mr. Grattan is not invariably to be trusted: he says, for instance, that 
Whitman was “broken” by the Civil War; whereas Whitman himself, in his “‘ Back- 
ward Glance,” has written: “Without those three or four years and the experiences 
they gave, Leaves of Grass would not now be existing.” 
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From Fiusuinc to Catvary, by Edward Dablberg. 
(Harcourt, Brace. 1932.) $2.50. 
Gop’s Lirrte Acre, by Erskine Caldwell. (Viking. 


1933.) $2.50. 
Gas-Hovuse McGinty, by James T. Farrell. (Vanguard. 


TO330) S25. 
Union Square, by Albert Halper. (Viking. 1933.) $2.50. 


The most obvious bond between these four writers is of course their 
youth; the oldest of them is not yet thirty-four; none has published 
more than one other full-length novel to date. Yet one can point to 
certain other common features of their personal history reflected in 
their work which give some justification to its being discussed in a 
single review. All of them have been able to dispense with whatever 
advantages may derive from a sojourn at any of our more fashion- 
able colleges (Mr. Caldwell, it is true, spent some time at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia). None is to be classified as what used to be 
known as a ‘cultivated’ or well-bred writer, that is to say, one whose 
writing shows a pervasive awareness of the larger traditions of 
social or literary culture. It may be said, rather, that their writing 
shows an indifference to those traditions more complete than that 
of any group of writers, past or present, that one can recall. Except 
at the rarest moments they escape absolutely from that nightmare 
of history which was Stephen Dedalus’ bane. The mood in their 
work is no longer that sense of ironic disparity between a golden 
past and a cheap aluminum present on which a slightly older gener- 
ation floated two or three masterpieces. The past is not regretted; 
it has not even been recognized. For that reason the mood which 
they do create will seem strangely simplified for a great many read- 
ers, perhaps oo simplified for the response that has been built up 
by most characteristic twentieth-century literature. It is certainly 
too new to be defined with any fulness and clarity. All that is defi- 
nite about it is that it rises out of an interest in contemporary life so 
intense that no overtones of ironic nostalgia are required, that it 
resides more fundamentally in the materials of that life than in any 
special attitude toward it. For the last distinct feature of the mem- 
bers of this group (which should include also the names of Robert 
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Cantwell, Grace Lumpkin and Meyer Levin) is the extent and 
variety of their exposure to concrete American experience. Whether 
from choice or through circumstances, all of these writers found 
themselves in early youth tossed about with remarkable celerity on 
the North American continent and, in several cases, personally in- 
volved in its more grueling processes of work and living. Undoubt- 
edly Mr. Dahlberg’s career furnishes the most striking contrasts; 
but it may for that reason better illustrate the point. Born in a 
Boston charity hospital and raised in Catholic and Jewish orphan- 
ages, Mr. Dahlberg spent the five years following his seventeenth 
birthday as messenger boy in Cleveland, truckman, driver of a 
laundry wagon, cattle driver in the Kansas City stockyards, dish- 
washer in Portland, Oregon, potato peeler in San Francisco, and 
longshoreman in San Pedro. 

Not only in the kind and quantity of their experience but in the 
nature of the attitude which it has generated in them are these 
writers to be distinguished from the members of the generation 
which contemplated its predicament on the campuses of New Eng- 
land colleges or on the terraces of Montparnasse cafés. Their atti- 
tude, to put it very simply, is more impersonal. It is as though 
their deeper and more prolonged immersion in specific social back- 
grounds has meant a subordination of all merely personal prob- 
lems, a reduction of their importance. Mr. Hemingway, it is true, 
has always been keenly aware of his backgrounds; but the war and 
expatriate Paris and bull-fighting Spain have been of significance to 
him only to the extent of their refractions on his individual psychol- 
ogy. The reason for this of course is that Mr. Hemingway’s theme 
has been a psychological (or, if one wishes to go far enough back, a 
metaphysical) one: his post-war Paris and Italy-in-retreat have been 
but the outward symbolical representations of a collapse that has 
already taken place in the personality. From the beginning Mr. 
Hemingway has been a profoundly autobiographical writer who 
has utilized only such backgrounds as provided some value of con- 
trast or emphasis to the rendition of his own problems. Similarly, 
in The Great Gatsby Mr. Scott Fitzgerald offered a dramatization of 
certain private conflicts against a gaudy Long Island background 
whose superficial glamor became translated into something sinister 


for the purpose. Neither the hard-boiled bohemians of Mr. Hem- 
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ingway nor the soft-boiled plutocrats of Mr. Fitzgerald belonged by 
any right to the settings in which they were placed. They cannot be 
said to have constituted, properly speaking, a class. A procession of 
Werthers in modern clothes, each separately licking his wounds 
against an appropriately chosen backdrop, they emphasized the 
differences which keep people apart rather than the similarities 
which bind them together in the modern world. The only principle 
of unity between them was the principle of individual difference, 
their only solidarity that of a mutual condolence society. And since 
they were thus detached from any specific background or society it 
was inevitable that they should be pretty generally presented from 
the subjective point of view alone. It was also inevitable that the 
school of novelists who have followed them, in shifting their interest 
from the vicissitudes of the individual to those of a class, should 
make a corresponding change in their manner of presentation. 
Indeed the first most distinguishing feature about the four new 
writers under discussion is the increased objectivity of their point of 
view and, in some cases also, their style. Although it is apparent 
that certain of the minor characters, like Danny O’Neill in Gashouse 
McGinty and Lorry in Mr. Dahlberg’s book, are drawn from auto- 
biographical sources, the heroes and heroines are as far removed 
from what we imagine the authors’ own personalities to be like as is 
possible in fiction. Instead of characters whose predominant ob- 
sessions resemble or parallel those of their creators, we are presented 
in such figures as ‘Gashouse’ McGinty, Ty-Ty Walden, Hank Austin 
and Lizzie Lewis with characters who are the embodiment of the 
needs, desires and instincts of some particular section of a whole 
social class. The class, of course, is the proletarian. Mr. Caldwell 
writes of poor-white farmers and mill-workers in the South; Mr. 
Farrell of truck-drivers and despatchmen in a Chicago express 
company office; Mr. Halper of the international assortment of 
radicals, bohemians and factory-workers who move in and around 
Union Square in New York; and Mr. Dahlberg of itinerant lady- 
barbers, news-vendors and foreign-born shopkeepers existing on the 
fringe of the great metropolis. None of these people has the income 
or the leisure necessary to indulge in any of the more refined ex- 
pressions of human thought or feeling. Art is an evening at the pic- 
tures or a Coca-Cola advertisement in the town store. Love is busi- 
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ness or strict, uninhibited lust. The source of their sorrows, disap- 
pointments and passions is to be traced in every instance to an eco- 
nomic nemesis that hangs over their every movement, word and 
gesture. Always the climaxes of these stories rise out of some failure 
of the individual to guarantee his survival: Will Thompson, in Mr. 
Caldwell’s book, is shot to death trying to turn the power on at the 
mill; McGinty loses the job which is his life because it is his sole 
excuse for being. In this class, therefore, these writers have found a 
fresh and what will be for some time perhaps an inexhaustible body 
of material to write about. In its poverty they have discovered a 
principle of unity, a lowest common denominator, the observation 
of whose workings permits an objectivity that sets them off sharply 
from their immediate predecessors. 

If judged by the standard which would measure a writer’s suc- 
cess by the degree to which he has realized his intentions, Mr. Cald- 
well’s God’s Little Acre is the most maturely achieved of these four 
volumes. In style and technique it removes the impression left by 
Mr. Caldwell’s first novel that he was not always completely aware 
of the effects that he was producing. The method of indicating a 
character by means of a frequently repeated idée fixe, for example, 
is seen to be a device by which Mr. Caldwell hopes to communicate 
something of the slow cyclic process of his characters’ minds. The 
humor depends less on an exaggeration of types and more on the 
contrast between the reader’s logic and that of the characters ex- 
pressed in their speech and actions. Moreover, in directing his action 
around the acre of ground which Ty-Ty has set aside for God, Mr. 
Caldwell has made the attempt to give some kind of organic unity 
to his material by means of a single central symbol. Unfortunately, 
the attempt is not altogether a success; the fact that Ty-Ty’s son is 
killed on the acre provides a certain irony — but that is all. The 
difficulty, of course, is that Mr. Caldwell’s people lead lives too 
divorced from even the most elementary human values to take on 
anything resembling the significance required for ordered tragedy. 
“God put us in the bodies of animals and tried to make us act like 
people,”’ remarks the patriarchal Ty-Ty, and out of this still un- 
resolved paradox of the Protestant mind springs Mr. Caldwell’s 
whole world of incredibly simplified people whose actions have the 
innocent directness of animals in rut. There is in old Ty-Ty’s mut- 
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tered wisdom throughout a confused reflection of both this Protest- 
ant dualism and something that sounds pretty much like the earlier 
D. H. Lawrence. ‘‘He [man] can live like we were made to live, and 
feel himself on the inside, or he can live like the preachers say, and 
be dead on the inside.” Certainly the majority of Mr. Caldwell’s 
people do live pretty exclusively on the inside; the preachers enter, 
as in Tobacco Road, only as comic relief. As long as Mr. Caldwell 
fails to resolve certain contradictions in his own mind, or ignores 
them as he seems to have done so far, his work must remain limited 
in scope and appeal. 

Next to Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Dahlberg seems distinctly human in 
his feeling toward his ‘bottom dogs’. If he is not actually sympa- 
thetic toward them, he at least recognizes values of sentiment or 
character occasionally triumphant over material exigencies. The 
relationship between his battered-down derelict of a lady-barber 
and the son raised in an orphanage is an example in point. In the 
closing pages, describing Lorry’s grief after her death, the rhythms 
of the prose, the images passing through the consciousness attest a 
sensibility still bound pretty much to the past. In a word, despite 
the coarseness of his people and his almost vicious attitude toward 
them at times, Mr. Dahlberg is at heart a much softer writer than 
Mr. Caldwell. The softness is most transparent in the style: a quasi- 
poetic prose style compounded of rhetorical devices which seem to 
remind us of a half dozen different modern writers at almost the 
same moment. The device most often employed is one familar to 
us through the poetry of Eliot, Cummings and Hart Crane. It con- 
sists in a juxtaposition of words or images from a contemporary 
context with words and images having associations with the 
literary or historical past. 

A few days later, the last of november. A late afternoon, with some remnant-sale 
autumn sun over Union Square. 

barranging clanging, auctioneering, barranging 
coney island angelus bells 

The crazy toylike byzantine cupolas of the ramshackle scaffolding and wooden 
framework rose out of the spider-dangling mist and remained there immobile, a 


little ludicrous and pathetic, like a chekhovian nincompoop or a chessking just 
checkmated. 


Oddly enough, it was Mr. Caldwell’s style and that of the whole 
‘proletarian’ group that Mr. Dahlberg stressed in a recent denuncia- 
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tion of them in The Nation. He complained that one might get the 
impression from their work “that it was a bourgeois fault to write 
well.” The main fault with Mr. Dahlberg’s own books to date, and 
one that interferes with the appreciation of many of their best 
qualities, is exactly that he is trying too hard to write well in a bad 
way. Whatever may have been the poignancy of the metaphorical 
effect just pointed out when first employed by Eliot and Crane, it 
has lost much of its power through having been too widely adopted 
by less skillful writers. Moreover, it seems peculiarly inappropriate 
to the subject matter and attitude of such a book as From Flushing 
to Calvary. More often than not, as in the title itself, it merely serves 
to produce an impression of meaningless cheapness. 

If the language in Mr. Dahlberg’s book is its principal defect, the 
language in Gashouse McGinty has a vigor, richness and originality 
that should alone commend it to the attention. Mr. Farrell’s truck- 
men, wagon-despatchers and henpecking wives talk precisely as we 
imagine these people do talk and as we may sometimes even have 
heard them talk. He has a feeling for the image-laden American 
vernacular and an ear for its more recondite idioms. He communi- 
cates the peculiar hyperbole of violence to be found in our popular 
speech with a gusto that makes all other attempts of the kind seem 
pallid. But attempts of the kind have of course been made, and what 
is especially interesting is to observe Mr. Farrell carrying over the 
same language into direct narration. A scene in the domestic life of 
McGinty and his wife is terminated: ‘‘Mame gave him a bat on the 
snoot.” The reference in the following is to a medicine-vendor on a 
street corner: ‘“The wide-mouthed mush-faker spouted his sales line 
out of the side of his puss.” Mr. Farrell possesses the Celtic gift of 
language, then, and brings it to the expression of a class of workers 
who have never before been permitted to enter fiction with quite 
the same manure-smell on their clothes. But, as is so often the case, 
the gift is frequently abused and offered in substitute for more 
substantial appeals. There is too much talk for its own sake among 
the employees in the express office known as the ‘Madhouse’; too 
much purposeless implicit eloquence in the monologues by which 
McGinty is presented. The chief trouble with the book as a whole is 
just this reliance on language to the neglect of such other important 
elements as selection, order and design. In brief, Mr. Farrell will 
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need to discipline his gift. And the beginning of such a discipline 
would be the effort to work out some more objective method of 
presentation than the Joycean monologue which he falls into with 
such dangerous facility. The chapter describing McGinty’s night- 
mare, for example, merely succeeds in being a feeble pastiche of the 
Circe episode in Ulysses. If Mr. Farrell can discover some manner of 
reinforcing the objectivity of viewpoint with which he regards his 
people by a more objective form and method of presentation, his 
future work will be well worth watching. 

Of Mr. Halper we are told that although Union Square is his first 
published book it is the fourth that he has written. And this is 
responsible for the suspicion that the direction of his efforts toward 
improvement has probably been toward an increasing convention- 
alization of method and style. It is not surprising that this par- 
ticular ‘proletarian’ novel should have been the Literary Guild selec- 
tion for March. Nothing in its form or style is calculated to offer 
difficulties to the larger public: the style is commonplace, the form a 
fusion of two recent popular models, the Grand-Hotel and the 
life-on-our-street. Actually, the unit in this case happens to be so 
large that any treatment under the length of Doblin’s 4lexander- 
platz was certain to seem inadequate and superficial. And just these 
adjectives apply to the treatment of stereotyped figures around 
whom Mr. Halper constructs his story: the gin-sodden young 
writer, the girl communist, the middle-aged business man and his 
kept woman, the Italian barber, the uncomprehending Yankee 
worker. The ingredients being what they are no proper crystalliza- 
tion takes place. “Life must go on,” we are told on the final page, 
but it is precisely this illusion of the movement of life that is absent 
throughout. 

At the same time, Mr. Halper’s novel serves better than any of 
the others to raise the question of the exact extent to which the 
proletarian interest in these novels becomes explicit as a direct 
statement of proletarian ideas or doctrines. In Goa’s Little Acre 
many pages are devoted to an account of conditions in a Carolina 
mill town, the miseries of the workers under unemployment and the 
attempt by one of them to turn the power on in the mill. But at the 
end of his book, as we have seen, Mr. Caldwell gives expression 
through Ty-Ty to a kind of phallic mysticism to which all other pre- 
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occupations, including social, would seem to be subordinated. Al- 
though references to it are carefully avoided until the very end, 
Mr. Dahlberg apparently means us to read a social vision into the 
apocalyptic state experienced by Lorry during the parade on Union 
Square. Whether or not it is because the date of the story is 1920, 
Mr. Farrell’s characters betray no evidence of discontent with the 
system under which they work. Like McGinty, each of them likes 
his job and the loss of it is a personal tragedy. And even Mr. Halper 
leaves us with a certain doubt as to whether his hero, the young 
Jewish artist who draws posters for the communist meetings and 
parades, emerges from his emotional disillusionment at the end to a 
renewed faith in the Party. As an answer, therefore, we may say 
that if any of these writers are motivated by any particular program 
of social reform they have either concealed their intention or un- 
successfully realized it. 

In Union Square, however, there is one very long and certainly 
explicit statement by one of the characters of what is, or should be, 
the object of a good proletarian literature: 

You can’t have a workers’ culture without a workers’ revolution, and if the work- 
ers do stage a revolution they’ll be too busy changing things to worry their noodles 
about art. Of course, if a writer or painter springs direct from the workers, if he has a 
background other than Manhattanized communisn, if he has real talent and knows 


what the struggle is all about and can translate it effectively through his medium, 
why that’s another story. 


In reading these four books one is forced to realize that some 
such translation as this character has in mind has already begun to 
be made in this country. If the struggle has not yet defined itself in 
equally clear terms in the minds of all these authors, the elements 
of it are here and for the present these alone appear to be suffi- 
ciently absorbing. The only question is how long such writers as 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Farrell, for example, can continue to extract 
interest from their materials without committing themselves to a 
dogma which would give to their work a consistency of meaning 
which it at present lacks. And that of course suggests the further 
question, how much of what is now effective in their writing would 
be lost by the possible limitations of that dogma operating in their 


work? 
WILLIAM Troy 
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BenTHAM’s THEORY OF Fictions, edited by C. K. Og- 
den. (Harcourt, Brace. 1932.) $3.50. 


Jeremy Bentham was all his life haunted by ghosts. Certain child- 
hood experiences — a tale told by his great-grandmother and the 
pranks of servants — left him subject to visitations that no amount 
of subsequent reflection could entirely rid him of. “In no man’s 
judgment,” he writes, “can a stronger persuasion of the non-exist- 
ence of these sources of terror have place than in mine; yet no sooner 
do I lay myself down to sleep in a dark room than, if no other per- 
son is in the room, and my eyes keep open, these instruments of 
terror obtrude themselves . . .” The circumstance was crucial for 
his philosophy. His fear, never quite releasing him, broadened as 
he grew older into a more generalized dread of the unseen. He 
adopted a philosophy of nominalism, not as one who seeks theory 
for theory’s sake, but impelled by a hatred of whatever lacked day- 
light contours. Ghosts and vampires have their analogies, he dis- 
covered, in the numerous fictions of law, philosophy, religion, and 
everyday thought and discourse. The discovery was made early and 
in humiliating circumstances. At the age of six, while dining with 
his father at the house of a Dr. Markham, there arose a discussion 
as to the meaning of the word ‘genius’. Bentham, who had been 
talked of earlier as a prodigy, was bidden by the company to tell 
what he thought it meant. He recalls that he “‘looked foolish and 
humbled, and said nothing.” 

The question, What is genius, haunted him for years. He was 
chagrined that he “‘could attach no distinct conception” to the 
word. At length, when he was twenty years old, he came across an 
explanation in Helvetius’ De 7? Esprit: ‘genius’ is a noun-conju- 
gate, derived from gigno (perf.,.genui), to beget or produce. With 
this discovery comes the ‘distinct conception’ that Bentham had 
sought: a man has a genius for whatever he is capable of producing. 
Ergo, reasoned Bentham, I have a genius in questions of jurispru- 
dence. Such reasoning, over-simple as it is, strikes the keynote of 
the logical method that Bentham was later to develop. Simplicity 
and strong sunlight were what this ghost-ridden young man most 
wanted. The spectres that came by night to his bedchamber would 
not yield to any amount of rational analysis. But the spectres that 
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haunt human discourse might perhaps be exorcised, if one were to 
frame “‘an entirely new system of logic” which should expound the 
names of fictional entities (the entities themselves, heing non-exist- 
ent, do not admit of exposition) by specifying the real entities to 
which they elliptically refer. 

The search for this ‘entirely new system of logic’ was one of the 
principal aims of Bentham’s later life. Textbooks almost universally 
ignore this aspect of his philosophy, and such generally adequate 
expositors as Sir Leslie Stephen and Elie Halévy pass over it briefly 
— the one with a perfunctory synopsis, the other with a jibe at 
“les longs et inutiles manuscrits.” ! Even the Dictionary of National 
Biography announces that Bentham “made no very valuable con- 
tributions to logic.” Bentham would have disagreed. But the judg- 
ment is hardly surprising. Bentham’s approach to logic is through 
linguistic analysis, and it requires a high degree of sophistication 
and metaphysical disillusion before philosophers are ready to probe 
the meanings of the words on which their thought depends. Such 
a disposition is becoming more fashionable in philosophy today — 
I suppose because faith in philosophical speculations is on the wane. 
Locke, a century earlier, in the third book of his Essay, had under- 
taken the beginnings of a similar inquiry,” but it was still largely as 
a pioneer that Bentham, in 1775, aged twenty-seven, wrote: 

What we are continually talking of, merely from our having been continually 


talking of it, we imagine we understand; so close a union has habit connected be- 


1 Sir Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, of which Volume I is devoted to 
Bentham; Elie Halévy, The Growth of Philosophical Radicalism. 

2 “T endeavour as much as I can to deliver myself from those fallacies which we 
are apt to put upon ourselves, by taking words for things. It helps not our ignorance 
to feign a knowledge where we have none, by making a noise with sounds, without 
clear and distinct significations.” (Essay, II. xiii. 18.) Professor A. C. Fraser, Locke’s 
most authoritative editor, remarks: “‘It must never be forgotten that the deliverance 
of the human mind from the bondage of empty and ambiguous metaphysical words 
was one of Locke’s chief motives to the inquiry in which he engaged in the Essay.” 
But Locke did not maintain, as Bentham does, the fictional character of a// abstrac- 
tions; rather, he is condemning the abuse of abstractions. There are many, he says 
(Essay, Ill. x. 3) who “familiarly use words which the propriety of language as 
affixed to very important ideas, without any distinct meaning at all. Wisdom, glory, 
grace, &c., are words frequent enough in every man’s mouth; but if a great many of 
those who use them should be asked what they mean by them, they, would be at a 
stand, and not know what to answer: a plain proof, that, though they have learned 
those sounds, and have them ready at their tongues ends, yet there are no de- 
termined ideas laid up in their minds, which are to be expressed to others by them.” 
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tween words and things, that we take the one for the other; when we have the words 
in our ears we imagine we have ideas in our minds. 


This warning and the doctrine of method that grew out of it at- 
tracted little attention at the time. It has remained for Mr. C. K. 
Ogden to dig through the eleven large volumes of Bentham’s writ- 
ings and make a selection of his contributions to the problem. Mr. 
Ogden had previously published, in The Theory of Legislation,’ 
some of Bentham’s most important writings on jurisprudence. It 
was jurisprudence, and a resulting hostility to legal and political 
fictions, that spurred Bentham’s interest in linguistic analysis. The 
development was gradual, and it was not until 1813, when Bentham 
was sixty-five, that his ‘theory of fictions’ acquired a definitive 
form. 

The theory begins with a division of mames into names of real 
and names of fictitious entities. Material bodies are an important 
and familiar class of real entities. But not the only class. Bentham 
is not — at any rate, not consistently —a materialist; there are 
“real psychical entities” too. Perceptions have an even higher 
claim than bodies to the status of real entities, for while Bentham 
never doubts that their source, or ‘efficient cause,’ is to be found in 
actually existing physical bodies, the evidence that perceptions 
exist is ““more immediate,” whereas it is only on the evidence af- 
forded by them that the existence of bodies is established. Besides 
perceptions, which are described as “‘impressions produced in 
groups by the application of sensible objects to the organs of sense,” 
there are ideas —that is to say, concrete images, — both “the 
ideas brought to view by the recollection of those same objects” 
and ‘‘the new ideas produced under the influence of the imagina- 
tion, by the decomposition and recomposition of those groups.” 
All of these — bodies and mental images alike — are classed as 
perceptible real entities. In addition there is a class of real entities 
that Bentham calls inferential: God, angels, devils, and “the soul 
considered as existing in a state of separation from the body.” 
But just how seriously one is to take Bentham on the matter of 


3 The Theory of Legislation, by Jeremy Bentham, edited with an introduction and 
notes by C. K. Ogden. (Harcourt, Brace. 1931.) The standard edition of Bentham’s 
works is in eleven volumes, edited by John Bowring and published at Edinburgh in 


1843. 
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inferential real entities seems open to doubt: “By the learner as 
well as the teacher of logic, all these subjects of Ontology may, 
without much detriment, it is believed, to any other useful art, or 
any other useful science, be left in the places where they are 
found.” 

What, now, is a ‘fictitious entity’? It is “an entity to which, 
though by the grammatical form of the.discourse employed in 
speaking of it, existence be ascribed, yet in truth and reality exist- 
ence is not meant to be ascribed.” Or again, while a real entity is 
“a substance — an object, the existence of which is made known to 
us by one or more of our five senses,” and in particular by the sense 
of touch — “‘say, in a word, where the object is a tangible one”; 
a fictitious entity is “an object, the existence of which is feigned by 
the imagination — feigned for the purpose of discourse — and 
which, when so formed, is spoken of as a real one.”’ Motion, rest, 
obligations, rights, goodness, redness, warmth, honesty, beauty, 
faculties and powers of the mind — all, in short, of what Spitteler 
has called the -4eits and -keits of things — are examples of fictitious 
entities.* We speak of a body ‘in’ motion, ‘at’ rest; of a man being 
‘bound by’ obligations, ‘vested with’ (i.e., clothed with) certain 
rights or privileges; of human acts being caused by ‘the will.’ The 
exigencies of language force us to use these names as if they referred 
to real entities, when actually they describe nothing real at all. They 
are elliptical expressions which require a special kind of exposition 
in order that their true significance may be understood and error 
avoided. 

Fictions arise whenever an empty name is used as if it were “the 
representative of a corresponding reality.” Such names have a 
meaning, and therefore an eventual reference to real entities, but 
the reference is not the simple one that language betrays us into 


4 Fictitious entities, which are of the greatest importance in Bentham’s logical 
theory, should not be confused with fabulous entities (like jabberwocks and 
centaurs), whose logical importance is slight. ““The averment made of [a fabulous 
entity] is, that an object of that description really exists.” To a fictitious entity, on 
the other hand, existence is not, except by a confusion of reference, ascribed. Some 
time ago, while discussing certain matters with Mr. F. Cudworth Flint, I had occa- 
sion to employ Louis Grudin’s phrase, ‘the Fallacy of Unoriented Being’. “Don’t 
talk to me of Unoriented Being,” that usually temperate critic exclaimed; “‘it’s 
a sea-monster, and I don’t believe in it.’’ Mr. Flint was here failing to observe Ben- 
tham’s distinction between fiction and fable. 
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supposing. In expounding the meaning of the name of a fictitious 
entity it is not possible to resort to ordinary definition per genus et 
differentiam, for “a fictitious entity, being . . . a mere nothing, 
cannot of itself have any properties.” In fact, “‘of fictitious enti- 
ties, whatsoever is predicated is not, consistently with strict truth, 
predicated . . . of anything but their respective names.” It fol- 
lows that “whatsoever of truth is capable of belonging to it cannot 
belong to it in any other character than that of the representative 

. of some proposition having for its subject some real entity.” 
More simply: “Every fictitious entity bears some relation to some 
real entity, and can no otherwise be understood than in so far as 
that relation is perceived.” The particular real entity to which the 
name of a fictitious entity thus elliptically refers is called by Ben- 
tham the real source, efficient cause, or connecting principle. 
Exposition of the name of a fictitious entity must accordingly take 
the form of paraphrasis, which is “that sort of exposition which may 
be afforded by transmuting into a proposition, having for its subject 
some real entity, a proposition which has not for its subject 
other than a fictitious entity.” Paraphrasis consists of two steps. 
First, archetypation, which fixes the reference of a word to an ob- 
served image — that is, to some real psychical (Bentham some- 
times says ‘pneumatic’) entity, whose ulterior source and ulterior 
reference is some real physical entity. By determining the nature of 
the archetypal image we provide, as Mr. Ogden says, ‘“‘the founda- 
tion and framework for a verbal expression to any degree of ex- 
plicitness and exhaustiveness that we may need for accurate trans- 
lation.” This makes possible the second operation, phraseoplerosis, 
which is a “filling up of the phrase” in such a way as to describe as 
exactly as need be the particular “archetypal image” that has been 
discovered. 

Bentham’s applications of this method were chiefly to problems 
of moral and political, including legal, theory. The most important 
fictitious entity in these fields, and “the root out of which all these 
other fictitious entities take their rise” is ob/igation. The archetype 
in which this has its real Source is sensation, “the word being taken 
in that sense in which it is significative not merely of perception 
alone but of perception considered as productive of pain alone, of 
pleasure alone, or of both.” By archetypation we thus refer ‘obliga- 
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tion’ to a real entity: to sensations, in the sense defined.® By phrase- 
oplerosis, the archetypal image peculiar to ‘obligation’ can now be 
described: “An obligation (viz. the obligation of conducting him- 
self in a certain manner) is incumbent on a man (i.e., is spoken of as 
incumbent on a man) in so far as, in the event of his failing to con- 
duct himself in that manner, pain, or loss of pleasure, is considered 
as about to be experienced by him.” Every obligation thus depends 
on a sanction: i.e., on some pain (or loss of pleasure) that would 
attend its neglect. Legal and moral obligations differ merely in 
type of sanction. If the pain in question is some physical or political 
or economic penalty which those who exercise the powers of govern- 
ment are able and disposed to inflict, the obligation is legal; if the 
pain is merely the loss of others’ approbation and esteem, or a lack 
of tranquillity caused by a consciousness of having made someone 
suffer, the obligation is moral. 

Correlative with ‘obligation’ is the name of another fictitious 
entity, right. The same sanction that establishes in one individual 
certain obligations to someone else, thereby establishes in that 
second individual certain rights. What is a right?: Men are said 
to have, hold, possess, acquire, and lose rights, as if they were 
something that might be taken up in the hand and let go again. 
Such language is clearly figurative; only by paraphrasis can the true 
meaning be shown. A “determinate and intelligible meaning” for 
the word is possible only, Bentham observes, when the adjunct 
‘political’ is attached. When a man is said to have some political 
right “the existence of a certain matter of fact is asserted; namely, 
of a disposition, on the part of those by whom the powers of govern- 
ment are exercised, to cause him to possess, and so far as depends 
upon them to have the faculty of enjoying, the benefit to which he 
has a right.”’ But in the case of so-called ‘natural rights’ no such 
matter of fact has place. “A man is never the better from having 
such a natural right; admit that he has it, his condition is not in 
any respect different from what it would be if he had it not.” The 
most I could mean, were I to say that someone has a natural right 
to a piece of land, is that “I am of opinion he ought to have a politi- 
cal right to it; that . . . he ought to be protected and secured in 


5 The study of sensations thus defined is called by Bentham pathematology. 
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the use of it”; in other words, “the idea of his being so is pleasing to 
me, and the idea of the opposite result displeasing.” 


One great importance of the material that Mr. Ogden has here 
compiled is the light it throws on the utilitarian doctrine of ethics. 
This doctrine, more widely known through the compromised ver- 
sion of John Stuart Mill than through the purer and more forceful 
version of Bentham, has been subjected by later writers to two main 
sorts of attack. There are those who, estranged by the high value it 
sets on pleasure, follow Carlyle in calling it a ‘pig philosophy’ or 
Nietzsche in regarding it as a typical expression of the phlegmatic 
Briton. Such criticisms raise questions of a debatable nature and 
have no essential bearing on Bentham’s theory of fictions. The other 
type of criticism ° consists in pointing out a discrepancy inherent in 
the doctrine. Utilitarianism provides ‘pleasure and pain’ with a 
double réle. They are at once the forces that actually motivate 
human conduct and at the same time provide a criterion by which 
goods are to be judged and obligations established. Within limits, 
of course, pleasures and pains can and do play this double rdle. 
But when the limits are ignored the duplicity becomes a paradox. 
If I am so formed that I must inevitably choose that course of ac- 
tion which, so far as I can foresee its consequences, will bring me 
most pleasure and least pain (of whatever sort), it becomes a tautol- 
ogy to say that I ought to do so. And if the normative rdéle of 
pleasures and pains isa tautology when applied to the agent himself, 
it becomes a contradiction when Bentham’s seventh “circum- 
stance” determining the value of pleasures and pains is brought in. 
So far as any act is thought of as sensibly affecting other persons 
than the doer, Bentham declares, its extent — that is, the number 
of persons who are pleasurably or painfully affected by it — must 
be taken into consideration.’ It follows from this phase of the 


$] am omitting, as irrelevant to the present subject, criticisms of the doctrine 
from more elaborately philosophical points of view. Probably the best of these is to 
be found in F. H. Bradley’s essay, “Pleasure for Pleasure’s Sake” (Essay III of 
Ethical Studies). 

7 The six other ‘circumstances’ determining the value of pleasures and pains are 
the intensity, duration, certainty or uncertainty, propinquity or remoteness, fe- 
cundity, and purity of the pleasure or pain in question — the last two being not 
properties of the pleasure or pain itself but referring to the further tendencies of the 
act by which the pleasure or pain was produced. My reference here is not to any of 
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doctrine that even though by the performance of an act that 
lay within my power I would myself be affected painfully, 
yet if a “hedonistic calculus’ showed that the social benefits of the 
act (the pleasures, or loss of pains, to all other individuals that it 
might affect) exceeded the detriment (pain, or loss of pleasure) to 
myself, the performance of the act would become my duty, a moral 
obligation. How is this to be reconciled with Bentham’s paraphrasis 
of ‘moral obligation’ as the simple matter of fact that “in the event 
of his failing to conduct himself in that manner, pain, or loss of 
pleasure, is considered as about to be experienced by him’? I don’t 
see how, except by dodging the moral issue that arises when the 
pain and loss of pleasure, such as an unquiet conscience and social 
blame, that come from neglecting an obligation are considered to 
be less than the pain and loss of pleasure that would be entailed by 
fulfilling it. While my own experience leads me to doubt that genu- 
ine moral issues are normally thought out in terms of a strict hedo- 
nistic calculus, it is always theoretically possible to translate them 
into such terms; and when this is done the genuineness of the issue, 
so far as it affects other persons, can be put in this form: more 
pleasure for them and less for me, or less for them and more for me? 
By Bentham’s principle the choice ought always to be impersonal: 
which alternative will produce the greatest amount of pleasure and 
least pain for the greatest number of individuals? — regardless of 
whether I am among those benefited or not. But an impersonal 
choice would mean in some cases that I must voluntarily accept 
for myself a deficiency of pleasure or an excess of pain. How can 
this be, if I am so constituted as always to seek pleasure and avoid 
pain so far as lies within my power? Bentham never answered this 
question as a logician but always as a social reformer. Obligations 
he holds to be reducible to any of four actually existing sanctions — 
the physical, the political, the moral, and the religious; and the 
“pleasures and pains belonging to each of them are capable of giving 
a binding force to any law or rule of conduct.” If, therefore, a man 
is not naturally so disposed that he will voluntarily discharge his 
obligations to his fellows, new sanctions must be applied: society 
must furnish inducements and restraints so as to identify as far as 


the selections from the book under review, but to Bentham’s 4n Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation. 
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possible each individual’s own pleasures with his production of 
benefits to society. But this, obviously, only pushes the problem a 
step farther back. Even if such a redirection of social relations were 
possible, wherein lies the obligation on the part of those who make 
the laws to strive after such an end? That a ruler governs not for the 
best interests of his subjects but for the best interests of himself 
was what Thrasymachus contended one memorable day at the 
house of Cephalus; and even Socrates had to admit that of actual 
rulers this was all too frequently true. But it is to the actual that 
Bentham, by his method of paraphrasis, must always, in the final 
analysis, appeal. 

In its more general aspect the tendency represented by Ben- 
tham’s theory of fictions represents what has elsewhere been called 
‘the fallacy of metaphysical reduction’.* The fallacy occurs when- 
ever one type of entity, because it depends either for its existence or 
its explanation on entities of another type, is explained away as a 
‘mere nothing’, having no properties except such as belong to the 
archetype. If pursued consistently the fallacy leads to a pure and 
quite unworkable monism. An adequate metaphysics would require 
a theory of types of being, whereby entities of any one type, what- 
ever its relations and dependencies on entities of other types, pre- 
serves distinguishing characteristics of its own. 

Yet nothing of the foregoing considerations disputes the great, 
though limited, value of Bentham’s analyses nor the importance of 
Mr. Ogden’s having published them. Bentham’s immediate practi- 
cal task was to lay low some of the legal and political ghosts of his 
day, believing that in this manner he could best remove some of the 
hindrances to legislative reform. This practical task is of no little 
importance. Most of the nonsense talked by jurists, philosophers, 
and popularizing scientists (I exclude, as something honorable, 
nonsense that makes no claim to be anything else) is due to an 
uncritical reliance on ‘fictions’. Bentham, for all his philosophical 
limitations, offers a “powerful prophylactic” (the phrase is Mr. 
Ogden’s) against errors of this type. And when a doctrine that con- 
tains a paradox has at the same time some real measure of truth, 
the words of Cardinal Newman, uttered in a quite different 


8 Introduction to Philosophical Analysis, by James Burnham and Philip Wheel- 
wright. (Holt, 1931.) 
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context, are to the point: “. .. the incompatible notions . . . 
need not each of them really belong to it in that fulness which 
would involve their being incompatible with each other.” 


Puitip WHEELWRIGHT 


Tue Orators: An Encuisu Strupy, dy W. H. Auden. 
(Faber & Faber. 1932.) 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Auden is a young Englishman — too young to have been di- 
rectly affected by the war. He belongs to a group of writers with 
similar methods and beliefs, the most important of whom, in addi- 
tion to Auden himself, are probably Stephen Spender and Cecil 
Day-Lewis. The appearance of this group is perhaps the first con- 
vincing indication that the epoch of The Waste Land in England is 
near its end. 

The Orators is about the attempt of the young and idealistic 
individual, who does not find in society the kind of assistance which 
he requires in achieving emotional integrity, to assert himself in 
rebellion against society. Such a person necessarily dramatizes 
himself as a hero, and thinks in terms of heroes and hero-worship. 
Mr. Auden’s theme is the futility of this kind of rebellion and of the 
heroic idea; the individual cannot destroy all his connections with 
society without destroying himself as a consequence. 

Book One is about a group of hero-worshippers who, under the 
leadership of a kind of Messiah, have set out to regenerate society. 
In Address for a Prize-Day the leader describes the failure of the 
present inhabitants of England; borrowing the method used in the 
Purgatorio, he classifies them as excessive lovers, defective lovers, 
and perverted lovers. Argument deals with his followers, their rever- 
ence for the leader and the progress of their campaign. At the end 
of this section they hear, however, that he has come to some kind 
of disaster. In Statement they mortify their pride and learn to accept 
themselves and other people for what they are. In Letter to a Wound 
one of them realizes the educative value of the experience. Book 
Two, which shows us the hero, is the fournal of an Airman, who is 
perhaps identical with the leader of Book One. He wishes to achieve 
a true organic integrity by allowing passional impulses to express 
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themselves freely. He is hindered by persons who inhibit impulses 
by imposing on them an abstract system of moral laws and habits; 
these persons dominate English society and are known, collectively, 
as “the enemy.” The airman organizes an elaborate campaign 
against the enemy. His separation from society, however, causes 
him to have feelings of persecution and strange fears — presumably 
of madness. His campaign results in general chaos and destruction 
— apparently in his own mind. He then realizes that his methods 
have been wrong from the beginning: warfare against an abstract 
system of values increases the evil which it is designed to cure. 
The result (Mr. Auden seems to imply) is merely to substitute one 
set of abstract values for another; emotional integrity cannot be 
achieved by such methods. He therefore learns humility and aban- 
dons the struggle. Book Three is a series of odes which develop the 
consequences of surrender. The writer resigns himself to what is 
inevitable. He knows, however, that the struggle was necessary and 
that, in other forms, it will be continued. 

The Orators is written partly in prose and partly in verse. The 
prose has, however, rhythms which are close to those of verse. It 
also has a sensuousness and a compactness which the verse does not 
always achieve. One can easily illustrate its precision: 


Going abroad today? Under a creaking sign, one yellow leg drawn up, he crows, 
the cock. The dew-wet hare hangs smoking, garotted by gin. The emmet looks at sky 
through lenses of fallen water. 


The felicity of its rhythms: 


Next the defective lovers. Systems run to a standstill, or like those ship-cranes 
along Clydebank, which have done nothing all this year. 


Its colloquial quality: 


Then the excessive lovers of their neighbors. Dare-devils of the soul, living dan- 
gerously upon their nerves. A rich man taking the fastest train for the worst quarters 
of eastern cities; a private school-mistress in a provincial town, watching the lights 
go out in another wing, immensely passionate. You will not be surprised to learn 
that they are both heavy smokers. That one always in hot water with the prefects, 
that one who will not pass the ball; they are like this. You call them selfish, but no, 
they care immensely, far too much. They’re beginning to go faster. Have you never 
noticed in them the gradual abdication of central in favor of peripheral control? 
What if the tiniest stimulus should provoke the full, the shattering response, not just 
then but all the time. 


Mr. Auden’s verse is not always so successful. At his best, as in 
two or three of the odes, he can create rapid movement or massive 
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simplicity. But his rhythms frequently lack subtlety; and he has a 
fondness, not obviously justifiable, for imitating Anglo-Saxon, 
chiefly by making excessive use of alliteration. His natural bent is 
towards a refinement of ordinary speech: he is in the tradition of 
Wordsworth and Robert Frost rather than in that of the Meta- 
physicals. 

The Orators has obvious signs of immaturity. It has neither the 
concentration of feeling nor the verbal and metrical skill of, for 
example, The Waste Land. There are passages which need a drastic 
pruning and others which show a schoolboyish crudity. There is 2 
persistent ambiguity of mood which suggests that Mr. Auden, 
while writing it, was still in process of deciding whether individual- 
ist revolt was to be glorified or rejected. But though it is inferior 
to The Waste Land as a poem, it may prove to be of similar impor- 
tance in helping to formulate the spiritual tone of an epoch. 

If The Orators is considered purely as literature, then it is im- 
portant chiefly because of Mr. Auden’s success in expressing himself 
wholly through imagery derived from contemporary life. English 
poets of the twentieth century have mostly evaded the task of 
presenting an honest record of their reactions to the world around 
them. But when poetry loses its connections with contemporary 
life, it ceases to be alive; any reform of poetry usually takes the 
form of abandoning a conventional rhetoric and finding a more 
natural medium through which to express honest, instead of second- 
hand, emotions. Mr. Auden, unlike his predecessors, is saturated in 
contemporary English life. His metaphors are taken mostly from 
modern warfare, the modern English countryside (not the fake 
countryside of the Georgian poets), and the English public school; 
his rhythms and vocabulary are close to those of English speech. 
Yet, though his mind is open to impressions, he is not overwhelmed 
by them; he has sufficient energy to organize for his own purposes: 
the material which they give him. 

The attitude implied in The Orators is also of unusual interest. 
One guesses that D. H. Lawrence has been a strong influence in 
Mr. Auden’s development. But, to Lawrence’s insistence that pas- 
sional impulses must not be impeded by abstract values, he adds a 
realization of the utility of tradition. One of the most prominent 
motifs in The Orators is that the struggling indjvidual can derive 
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guidance and encouragement from “‘ancestor-worship”; the war 
with “the enemy” began in the distant past and is continued in 
each generation. Mr. Auden seems in fact to have realized that the 
Lawrentian doctrine of obedience to passion can be regarded as a 
rediscovery of the Greek and Catholic doctrine that every organism 
is moved by instinct towards the actualization of its nature. 

The individual who aspires.to be an integrated organism is hin- 
dered by the bourgeois society which is organized mainly for the 
encouragement and satisfaction of the acquisitive instinct; other 
human impulses cannot usually be expressed in forms provided by 
society and are therefore liable to be frustrated. The conflict with 
society, which is the theme of The Orators, has been the normal ex- 
perience of the sensitive individual during the past century or cen- 
tury and a half. Mr. Auden states the problem in universal terms, 
avoiding aspects of it which are peculiar to himself; but, unlike 
most of his predecessors (except, possibly, Rimbaud, who, however, 
did not explain his surrender), he realizes the futility of the romantic 
revolt. The individual needs an appropriate environment in which 
to exercise his powers; he cannot achieve harmony and integration 
except in a regenerated society. 

Since writing The Orators Mr. Auden has become a Communist. 
Communism, perhaps, if it is accepted as a technique for making 
the necessary changes and not as a dogmatic religion, is the best 
available method of regeneration; it does, at least, aim at prohibit- 
ing individual acquisitiveness. But it remains to be seen whether 
artistic honesty and the organic growth of the individual, with 
which Mr. Auden is chiefly concerned, can be reconciled with its 
present intolerance. 


Henry BamrorD PARKES 


RELIGION IN Our Times, by Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
(Round Table Press. 1933.) $2.75. 

From its title and general plan one would guess that publisher and 

author intended this volume to do for American Protestantism of 


the last forty years what Mark Sullivan has been doing for Ameri- 
can history in his History in Our Times. The present volume is 
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saved from such a low estate by the author’s honesty and his recog- 
nition of the forces controlling the churches. With a frankness 
unusual in practicing ministers, Dr. Atkins makes clear that by 
1890 the churches were in the control of those who also controlled 
the wealth of the country, its politics, its press and public opinion. 
The idealization of business had become part of religion; it was an 
unwritten creed, as Dr. Atkins puts it, that there is an essential 
relation between godliness and prosperity. Since Dr. Atkins neither 
believes that capitalists are God’s stewards, nor embraces neo- 
theology, mysticism, nor any other of the escapes from the impasse 
of the churches, he has a rather sad time writing their history. 

This is not to say that Dr. Atkins carries out systematically the 
implications of capitalist rule of the churches, neither in his study 
of the political rdle of the churches nor of their more specifically 
religious history. And surprisingly enough, he considers not at all 
the secularism of the contemporary world, itself brought about by 
the same scientific, technological, economic and cultural factors on 
which the bourgeoisie came to dominance. 

Dr. Atkins is perhaps unwilling to recognize that not only are 
the churches dominated by the ‘middle classes,’ but that the 
religion of these churches is largely a direct expression of these 
classes. The pattern which American religion generally was to 
follow was laid down by the first sections of the American bour- 
geoisie, the commercial and manufacturing classes of New England. 
By 1830 these, largely Calvinist in origin, saw the world in much 
rosier light than their grim and poor and struggling forbears. They 
were making too good a thing out of the world to believe in divine 
complicity in evil, infant damnation, innate depravity, endless 
damnation for the unregenerate, and the general Calvinist atmos- 
phere of ‘nature red in tooth and claw’. They displaced Calvinism 
by liberal humanitarianism. Their humanitarianism had nothing to 
do with making the world a better place for others; Emerson noted 
with dismay their crass combination of religious radicalism and 
social conservatism; humanitarianism meant, simply, a general 
conviction, of which they were the evidence, that the world was a 
good place. The precise nature of Christ and the Bible, and similar 
matters on which differences soon arose were, perhaps, questions 
for the clergy to dispute, but what was important to the laity was 
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the general atmosphere of optimism. As America marched west- 
ward, this conception of religion followed at a distance. As the 
frontier disappeared, agriculture became completely commercial- 
ized and prosperous (up to 1920); the fundamentalist farmer, with- 
out the intellectual background of New England, made few radical 
doctrinal changes (his religion was generally evangelical, not Cal- 
vinist, to begin with); but the spirit of his religion became akin to 
the optimism of the bourgeoisie. One sees this most clearly where 
one would a priori least expect it, in the most primitive form of 
fundamentalism, revivalism. The awful solemnity of Jonathan 
Edwards is exchanged for the flat jolliness of Aimée Semple Mc- 
Pherson Hutton and her audience of retired farmers. It is a good 
insight of Dr. Atkins concerning the revivalism that still remained, 
that Billy Sunday’s “‘procession down the sawdust trail had the 
bright nature of a social function with Sunday at the head of the 
receiving line.” Dr. Atkins does not, however, recognize the bearing 
of this change on the relation between modernist and fundamental- 
ist; he exaggerates the importance of the occasional heresy trial 
and the fundamentalist-modernist controversy of a few years ago. 
If one stops to consider that the theological differences between 
them are certainly logically insurmountable, it is more significant to 
ask, why has there been so little struggle between them, and why 
has it petered out? The reason is, that whatever doctrines they still 
avowed, the religion of the fundamentalists had become suffused with 
the same humanitarian optimism as clothed the liberal religionist. 

If the unity of spirit and the financial control of business men 
(who take more to heart than any bishop the wise saying, “to de- 
fine the faith is to limit the faithful”) were not sufficient to keep 
churches in amity despite doctrinal differences, not only old friends 
but old enemies are driven together by the secular world outside. 
For anyone with historical memories, it makes an amusing sight to 
see Catholic, Protestant and Jewish ministers billing and cooing 
together at the innumerable good will conferences. At one such con- 
ference, I asked these friends: ‘‘Now that you have all gotten to- 
gether, how are you going to get together with the secularists?” 
In the long silence that followed, I heard an old padre whisper 
loudly: “Mr. Morrow should not have been invited here. He’s a 
radical, I’m sure.” 
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Radicalism is what the secular world comes down to mean, usu- 
ally, for the religionist. He deplores the competition of theatre, 
cinema, lecture,-dance hall, etc., and he tries to meet it by the in- 
stitutional church, bringing the various forms of entertainment 
into the church building. Basically, however, the religionist means 
by the ‘secular world’, not science and secular entertainment, but 
the social movement to do away with capitalism. Witness the report 
of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, which shows the present 
unity of all religions and whom they consider their enemy. “‘It is 
no longer, Which prophet? or Which book? It is whether any 
prophet, book, revelation, rite, church, is to be trusted. The chief 
foe of these oracles [the reference is to the religions of the East] is 
not Christianity, but the philosophies of Marx, Lenin, Russell. 
The case that must now be stated is the case for any religion at 
all drat j; 

An attempted answer to the ‘secular world’, i.e. the working 
class, has been the social gospel. Its intensity, as Charles A. Beard 
has said, has varied directly with the intensity of the struggle of 
the working class. The church has been more interested in bringing 
the worker into the church, or at least of assuring him that the 
church was not his enemy, than in changing society. Dr. Atkins’ 
report of the social efforts of the churches more than proves this 
point, though Dr. Atkins tries hard to lend importance to the social 
gospel movement. It is significant of the real truth that Dr. Atkins 
holds up for praise timid gestures of social-mindedness by ministers 
which one would observe without comment even in university pro- 
fessors. At crucial points Dr. Atkins forgets what he himself has 
told us. Concerning the World War, for instance, he dismisses the 
alibi “that the churches were drawn reluctantly into the war. On the 
contrary they were not.” And he says of the dominant group in the 
churches: “They own most of the country’s wealth, direct its in- 
dustries and largely control directly or indirectly the organs which 
reflect or create public opinion. . . . Their mind about any issue 
is the actual mind of the American churches about that issue” 
(p. 198). Yet five pages further on, Dr. Atkins declares — forgetting 
what he has told us of who rules America and the churches and 
makes their opinions — that in 1917 he “found the American spirit 
strained and angry,” “‘concluded then America could not stay out of 
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the war and save her soul,” and that he has “never since changed 
[my] opinion about that. We were caught between tragic alterna- 
tives.” 

Dr. Atkins’ confusion is the confusion of a man who knows a 
good part of the truth about the institution which he serves but ts 
not willing to act on it. But it is the merit of his book that he tells 
so much of the truth. “It would very likely have been better for 
American society as a whole if the Protestant churches had been less 
involved in the going enterprises of their time, and had been 
either able or courageously willing to oppose to them the ideals and 
sovereignties of an essentially Christian order” (p. 312). We may 
grant Dr. Atkins the empty consolation of: there being such a 
thing in limbo as “‘an essentially Christian order” which churches 
are not merely unwilling but not able to do anything about. Dr. 
Atkins uses the past tense; but he has told us enough to make clear 
that the churches will continue so, welded inextricably as they are 
into the armor of the ruling class. One does not have to be a Marxist 
to conclude that the churches have been and will continue to be the 
enemies of any progressive forces which may function in America. 


Fe.t1x Morrow 


THe Secret INTERNATIONAL. (Union of Democratic 
Control. London, 1932.) 6d. 

Tue NEw anp THE OLp Economics, by Major C. H. 
Douglas. (Scots Free Press. Edinburgh, 1932.) Is. 

Mercanti pi Cannont. (Corbaccio. Milan, 1932.) 
12 lire. 


The editors demand an article based on factual knowledge and not 
dialectic indignation. The fact that ANY edtrs. shd. make such a 
demand re/ such a subject is in itself proof of an ‘advance’. 

I can only group my facts in accordance with certain beliefs and 
certain postulates: 

1. That the general news sense is becoming more enlightened. 

2. That vilest suppression and perversion of news has existed and 
still exists in the French and British Press. 
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3. That the lid is being slowly pried off not because of any 
decency or good will on the part of the control, but because the 
facts are at last becoming known to so many people that, for all 
their hatred of truth, the ‘owners’ can no longer keep the lid on. 

4. That one is still impeded by the general idiocy and lack of 
mental coherence of the ‘left’. 

5. That the Russian Revolution is the end of the Marxist cycle, 
and that a new cycle is starting for at least a few nations who were 
not in 1917 sunk in such a far distant past as was Czarist Russia. 

“There are. no brakes on the engine” says the lyric Aragon, or 
his translator Mr. Cummings in praise of Blochevik redness. (“Red 
Front,” Contempo, Feb. 1). The adult mind may grant that this is 
very lyric but can hardly consider it an ideal state for the engine. 
The poem is very fine poem, but even in trying to discuss the in- 
coherence of the ‘Affaire Aragon’, M. du Von can’t abstain from 
expressing uncorrelated ignorance about fascism. No one can write 
a sane review of The Secret International unless he be aware that the 
world contains: 

1. C. H. Douglas’ writings on economics; 

2. Lidea statale; 

3. technocratic manifestations; 
and that the french and british press have long resisted open discus- 
sion of certain facts, and certain ideas (as for example the lack of 
attention paid to Douglas writing back in 1920, 1921 etc.) and that 
Scott’s first formulations re/ technocracy date from Ig1g9 and have 
never been printed. 

Any fair discussion of the facts about the munitions’ selling will, 
almost of necessity imply a knowledge of what other related facts 
any particular organization voluntarily ignores, or actively sup- 
presses. And such suppression will quite possibly stir up a certain 
amount of indignation in the bosom of the placid reviewer. 

1. The Carnegie Peace Endowment has for years refused to con- 
sider the economic causes of war, despite the fact that Count 
Mensdorf (an officer in that organization) long since told the cen- 
tral office that such causes exist, and even indicated what some of 
them were. 

2. The Union of Democratic Control is to be congratulated for 
doing work which the Carnegie people should have done. A great 
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many of us have known in a general way that armament firms were 
linked up, and that they cared not one jot how many people were 
massacred so long as they cd. sell guns. The pamphlet of the 
U. D. C. puts a name and a date on specific acts. Their mimeo- 
graphed bulletins are a check up on such current shipments from 
England to China and Japan as are indicated in shipping licenses 
ele: 

All this is quite definitely factual, and the Union is to be thanked 
for its indisputable tabulations. It also gives the names of highly 
placed share holders, bishops, members of parliament etc. 

The Union was however mildly surprised to find that none of the 
big London dailies mentioned their work. They were reviewed by 
the weeklies and by The Manchester Guardian, which falls for any 
kind of pacifist bunk. In fact there are people in middle-europe 
who regard vocal and organized pacifism as merely one more branch 
of the mechanism for starting wars. 

The U. D. C. however, refuses to touch the economic underpin- 
ning of the gun trade. 

At this point we must thank a correspondent of the Stampa di 
Torino who signs with three stars. The U. D. C. regards munitions 
sales as a cause, almost as a primal cause and refuses to look any 
further. The Stampa correspondent, whose essays have just been 
reprinted by Corbaccio (Milan, Mercanti di Cannoni), definitely 
knows and indicates that it pays the foundries better to make guns 
than to make locomotives. His data are in the very words used by 
members of the Comité des Forges in their company board meet- 
ings. 

All of this was stated by Douglas in and before 1920. What we 
have to record is not an excited indignation about something long 
known but a satisfaction that these infamies, with their undenied 
and undeniable details are now at last gradually becoming more 
common knowledge. 

Pres. Butler has heard of distribution, and President Roosevelt 
admits that a mere boom won’t end unemployment. 

An honest mind will admit that an economic system which pays 
you more to blow your fellow man to hell than to perform useful 
labour is less civilized than a system by which men are properly 
paid. 
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Blame for the fifteen years of suppression of the facts lies on the 
daily press of France, of England. Mercanti di Cannoni definitely 
lists certain french papers bought by the gun makers, subsidized by 
the gun makers: Temps, Fournal des Débats, Echo de Paris, Ordre, 
giving the number of millions deficit on each. 

A bit of further research extracts the information that only Le 
Petit Parisien, Le Petit Fournal, Le fournal, L’Oeuvre, and the 
papers of the extreme left: Populaire, Humanité, are known to be 
free of all financial control by the Forges, though they may have 
advertising contracts with the Forges’ papers, which don’t inter- 
fere with their freedom. 

The infamies of the London Press are wholly unfathomable. 
There is no British paper save the New English Weekly to which I 
wd. myself give any credit for honesty. Silence re/ Vickers’ in- 
trigues is no surprise after the silence which has so long circumvolved 
Maj. Douglas. No inconvenient fact and no inconvenient deduc- 
tion from facts is allowed to reach the general public in Britain. 

At this point indignation might again poke up its rosy face, I 
mean when one considers the British economists whose falsities are 
printed in America and whose criminally puffed reputations are 
passed on to the American reader. 

I think Mr. Munson is in error when he says people couldn’t 
understand Douglas’ early work. The incapacity had root in a 
very strong volition not to be honest. When a man has the brass 
to say that the high cost of living is due to lack of labour, there 
being millions of men out of work, that man is either an imbecile 
ora liar. I refer to Maynard Keynes. When Lloyd George ‘consults’ 
such a man, with large newspaper headlines announcing that George 
is getting the real inside dope on economics, the sensitive nose 
yearns for pomander. America also imports Salter a Kreuger fan. 

At any rate Major Douglas has now got some of his ideas into 
words of one syllable in The New and the Old Economics. 

First that any factory can be regarded as a means of producing 
goods, secondly that it can be regarded as a means of distributing 
purchasing power. 

After which he gives a list of Five reasons for the deficiency of 
purchasing power. 

En passant we observe that the technarchic advance (factory im- 
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provements etc.) needs a new price-system; and that the American 
technarchic group probably need Maj. Douglas very badly. So far 
as I know the British Govt. has never had the sense to consult 
him, though the Ottawa government has. 

Both The Secret International and The New and the Old Economics 
are very brief, one being a list of facts and the other a series of 
condensed formulations. I see no way to summarize either. Neither 
do I see how anyone wishing to understand contemporary life can 
dispense with either of these brochures or with the Corbaccio 
volume. Those who don’t read Italian will have to wait for a trans- 
lation of this latter. 

In case I have been too subtle and allusive, let me say in parting 
that The Secret International is simply a compilation of proofs of 
munition maker’s infamies, proofs which no one can, and therefore 
no one tries to disprove though the beneficiaries naturally try to 
induce ignorance of the subject. 

Ezra Pounp 
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